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AWAY WITH PREJUDICE 


Y the time this number of Polish Perspectives goes to press the 

date and location of the summit conference will probably have 

already been decided. Ten months ago sections of the world press 
tried to spread a mood of pessimism, seeing 1959 as a year fraught 
with the greatest danger; now, as it draws to a close, it seems 
probable that it will go down in history as a turning-point — the 
cold war began to give way to a genuine peaceful co-existence be- 
tween nations. 

People’s Poland has never been interested in aggravating the 
international situation; her policy has consistently, one might even 
say stubbornly, aimed at bringing about a détente and peaceful 
co-operation. The Rapacki Plan, announced two years ago, was 
marked by this desire to relieve tension and by its sincere attempt, 
free of all mental reservations, to find partial solutions which might 
help the cause of co-existence; the same can be said of all the 
diplomatic initiatives which followed it. 

Politics, however, is not the only field in which nations can come 
closer together — there are still so many misunderstandings, pre- 
judices, misconceptions and bogies inherited from the hard years 
of the cold war. Political agreement is dependent on a suitable 
psychological atmosphere to a far greater extent than, for instance, 
the signing of a trade pact. Such an atmosphere has to be created 
by a common effort, since it is only thus that we can lay the ghosts 
of the cold war, which has for so long made nations so bitterly 
hostile to each other. Poland is one of those countries which came 
to understand this truth quite some time ago, and she has eagerly 
and consistently supported any moves that lead to an extension of 
international economic, scientific and cultural co-operation. Thus 
the direct talks and the signs of improved relations between the 
ag and the U.S.S.R. were welcomed here with great joy and 
ope. 

The key to world peace is in the hands of its two largest powers. 
With their allies, they represent more or less equal strength, their 
power can be used either to create or to destroy — it can bring 
mankind either annihilation or a millennium. Viewed in this light, 
Mr Khruschov’s visit to the United States was indeed a momentous 
event. The Soviet leader’s sincerity, his breadth of vision, his 
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determination to put an end to the cold war seems to have met with 
sympathy on the part of President Eisenhower and a considerabk 
section of American public opinion. 

A period of talks between East and West is just beginning. Both 
Mr Khruschov and Mr Eisenhower told their people and the worl 
that the achievement of the understanding which is essential js 
not an easy matter: it will take time, goodwill, mutual effort ani 
compromises on both sides. 


With such great powers involved the situation is bound to 
delicate. What part then can the smaller nations play? Can they 
exert any influence on the course of events? Can their opinion 
carry any weight? As far as we in Warsaw are concerned, the 
answer is yes. All countries whether neutral or belonging to one of 
the two opposed political and military blocs can either facilitate 
or impede the progress of agreement. We are convinced that there 
is nothing utopian in such an outlook, nor has it anything in 
common with the ‘messianic’ attitudes that were typical of Poland 
in the 19th century; it is realism, pure and simple. 

Warsaw has lately been visited by several statesmen from East 
and West; it has also become an international meeting place. This 
autumn, for example, in addition to several international con- 
ferences devoted to specialized activities, there were also held the 
48th Conference of the Interparliamentary Union and a symposium 
of the World Federation of Scientific Workers devoted to the rile 
of science in the development of the welfare of nations. And a whole 
series of international meetings and conferences has been announced 
for next year. 

It is no accident that so many international organizations choose 
Warsaw for their congresses and meetings. It is an atmosphere 
of goodwill to be found here, something in the air of Warsaw which 
makes it easier for East and West to find a common language. 
Warsaw’s inhabitants are proud that their city, which paid the high- 
est price in destruction of any capital of the world during the war, 
can now contribute, as much as it is in her power, to the cause of 
improving international relations. From their many contacts in 
the past few years both with eminent foreigners and with the 
‘man in the street’, Poles have learnt how important it is for 
people living under different systems to get to know one another, 
and how essential this knowledge is if the barriers of distrust — 
often simply the result of ignorance — are to be broken down. Many 
amusing stories could be told about these meetings in the streets 
of Warsaw to show how people from capitalist countries are often 
amazed in a Socialist country to see the ordinariness of life here, 
where they had expected something strange and mysterious. 

Mr Finn Moe, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
Norwegian Storting, who led his country’s delegation to the Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union and spent this year’s holi- 
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AWAY WITH PREJUDICE 5 


day in Poland, began an article on this country with these words: 
“Anyone who spends any length of time in Poland soon sees the 
situation there does not fit that cut and dried picture we usually 
have of countries behind the iron curtain.” No doubt many of us 
here could begin accounts of visits to various capitalist countries 
in the same vein. 

The more meetings there are and the wider the exchanges of 
people, publications, ideas and opinions, the less will people find 
to surprise and amaze them and the sooner will distrust and hostility 
be banished by mutual respect and friendship. 

Poland is a Socialist country and a member of the Warsaw Pact. 
Her’s is not the réle of a neutral by-stander, who steers an 
independent course and keeps aloof from the two opposed blocs. 
However we are convinced that Poland can be among the active 
influences on positive trends in the Socialist world and can meet 
halfway those forces in the capitalist world which seek understand- 
ing and co-existence. 

Poland has made it her national ambition and the far-reaching 
object of her foreign policy — there is a full measure of agreement 
between the Government, the political parties and the population on 
this issue — to serve mankind in the attainment of a genuine peace. 
In this matter, on which the future of the world depends, we feel 
that all countries, big and small alike, have a part to play. 














STOCKTAKING IN PHILOSOPHY 


by 
ADAM SCHAFF 


Why has existentialism become a fashion in Poland? 


T can hardly be denied that the sudden ‘eruption’ of existen- 

tialist influence has been one of the most curious phenomena 

in Polish intellectual life in the past few years. To account for 
the sudden and stormy success of a philosophical trend in a miliey 
in which it was not only completely unknown but also traditionally 
alien, it is certainly necessary to examine the situation above al] 
in its socio-psychological context. Above all, but not exclusively, 
For the problem has its philosophical aspect sensu stricto, and the 
elucidation of this aspect should help us to understand the issue 
as a whole. 


In the philosophical controversies which have been going on in 
Poland recently (not only in those which for the last few years have 
concentrated on the issue of the subject of philosophy, although here 
they have been marked by particular vehemence) two different 
concepts of philosophy have been formulated. Some claim that 
philosophy is a science concerned with the most general laws 
governing the whole of reality, while others tend to regard it as 
a specific branch of reflexions on human life, in the sense of the 
proper conduct of the individual both with regard to himself and 
to others — and do not even claim for it the highly responsible 
mame of science. This difference of opinion is not necessarily 
expressed directly in the form of statements on the essence and 
tasks of philosophy. It may — and this is most often the case — 
assume an indirect form and appear as an implication of the various 
partial and concrete issues which are raised by the advocates of the 
two different concepts of philosophy. 

In introducing the two chief antagonists we have taken into 
account a line of division which is not only of the utmost importance 
for the contemporary world but has been sanctioned by a long 
tradition. For does it not date back to the Ionian school in the one 
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case, and the Socratic school in the other? It is precisely in this 
sense that we can speak of the Ionian and Socratic lines in the 
history of philosophy. 
That the antagonists of today should refer to those remote and 
table traditions is fully justified. In the tradition of the Ionian 
thinkers, although in their philosophical speculations they combined 
the spontaneous reflection of reality with religious myth, are rooted 
all those modern trends according to which philosophy’s tasks are 
tlosely associated with the research of the different sciences and its 
specific domain is the study of the most general laws governing the 
world. And Socrates was the philosopher who, as Cicero put it, 
brought philosophy down from heaven to earth and introduced her 
into human dwellings. 
In addition to the main division of philosophical systems into 
the materialist and the idealist, several others can be made, for 
example, into empiricism and rationalism, empiricism and irra- 
tionalism, the static and the dynamic vision of the world, etc. All 
these divisions are in one way or another mutually interconnected, 
but not necessarily in the sense of their being grouped along the 
main line of division of philosophical systems; on the contrary, 
they rather appear intertwined with each other. That is why the 
history of philosophy presents anything but a pedantic ‘black-and- 
white’ scheme, Both materialism and idealism allow for various 
approaches to the subject of philosophy and, in particular, for more 
than one solution of the controversy between the Ionian and Socratic 
trends — all the more so since, as in other questions, this division has 
never been historically ‘pure’. Only in extreme cases was the 
interest in moral issues rejected by the advocates of the broad, 
Ionian interpretation of philosophy’s tasks; similarly, it was only 
in exceptional cases that supporters of the Socratic concept of philo- 
sophy actually dissociated themselves from ontological and episte- 
mological problems. This is even borne out by the example of two 
— as extreme as contemporary neopositivism and existen- 
m. 
It is not at all difficult to account for this phenomenon: it con- 
firms once more the familiar thesis that we cannot get rid of 
actually existing problems by means of a purely doctrinal negation 
of their existence. A classical illustration of this thesis is provided 
by neopositivism, with its doctrine of what are called pseudo- 
problems, which was supposed among other things to demonstrate 
that propositions dealing with a broadly conceived science of morals 
merely have the grammatical shape of sentences, but are devoid of 
meaning — in the specific sense of the word; in other words, that 
they are meaningless, What did the neopositivists mean when, 
together with many other problems, they classified those questions 
which are the specific feature of existentialism under the heading 
of poetical emotions and deprived them of any scientific character? 
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Surely, no more than that questions concerning, for example, the pointed 
meaning of life and death cannot be answered in the same ways , histori 
questions about the temperature of a liquid, and the like. Certainly The 
not. But does that imply that the problem disappears, or that it js_pineteer 
not a philosophical problem? is by m 


Unfortunately it is not only neopositivism that has had a guilty sequenc 
conscience over this kind of problem. Similar sins have bec | amd the 
committed by Marxism (although in a different way, for quite me S°C! 
different reasons and from different standpoints), and this ha; |S such 
markedly affected the development of the ideological struggle in develop 
Poland. ye 

As far as its doctrine is concerned, Marxism, unlike positivism, ref at 
has no inhibitions against the study of the place and rile of the ed 7 
individual — issues which have been monopolized by existentialism, f life) 
On the contrary, the origins of Marxism are largely to be sought in 7 die 
this sphere of interests, although from the very beginning it tions is 
formulated its questions in a way diametrically opposed to that of m 
existentialism. Thus, for example, the whole early Marxian idea of even th 
alienation falls within this category, although Marx’s approach was no long 
quite different from that of the existentialists. Thus Marxism is i 
fully ‘equipped’ to deal with these and similar problems; it needs unprec 
no extension of its ‘vocabulary’, much less any ‘supplementing’ Wer N. 
with existentialism. But such problems were neglected in the its iad 
further development of Marxism; and because they were tackled by ginae ¢ 
others (in most cases from completely false, idealist positions) the 


Y struggl 
have come to be regarded as alien and hostile to Marxism. a refle: 


Why did this happen? Why did Marxism at first neglect the the mo 
study of these problems and then completely dissociate itself from though 
it? Primarily because its close association with the revolutionary The 
working-class movement had made it concentrate on the laws of specific 
social development, on the laws of transition to Socialism and of than tt 
socialist construction, on questions relating to the movements and of valt 
struggles of the masses. As a result of this practical, political pre- carious 
occupation of Marxism, matters connected with the individual accomr 
human being and his specific problems were pushed into the moral 
background. And later, after the victory of the proletariat, when even n 
better objective conditions for this kind of study existed, another tional 
adverse factor began to intervene with ever greater force: other and dis 
trends, alien and not infrequently plainly hostile to Marxism, took earthq 
hold of these problems, monopolized them and transformed them degree 
into a weapon in the struggle against the revolutionary working- Is i 
class movement, The odium of this struggle became associated with those 
the problems dealt with by the hostile trends, and in this way the believ: 
problems themselves came to be regarded as something alien and man’s 
hostile. This was certainly wrong and false, but the process is consci 
psychologically understandable. The result, as Sartre correctly the m 
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®, the pointed out in his article Marxism and Existentialism, has been 
‘ays g historical gap in Marxist philosophy. 


tainly 


The origins and persistence of existentialist influence in the 


‘itis nineteenth and twentieth centuries can be explained — and this 
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is by no means a primitive sociological approach — as the con- 
sequence of social factors. For the connection between these trends 


\and the moral and political crises typical of periods of unrest, when 


one social order is giving place to another, is only too obvious. It 
is such periods that give birth to an interest in the laws of social 
\development and promote research in this field, at the same time 
‘stimulating reflexion on the individual and his experiences — 
‘reflexions arising from the perturbations of the age and from the 
jerises they bring about. For there are certain individual problems 
land experiences (such as the problems of death or of the meaning 
of life) which repeat themselves in all epochs; but in certain 
periods — when the general belief in the stability of social institu- 
tions is shaken, when a struggle is in progress and it is accompanied 
by a moral and political crisis, and when a choice must be made 
‘even though the traditionally established criteria of such a choice 
no longer appear valid — life itself pushes this sphere of problems 
into the foreground. This, among other things, accounts for the 
unprecedented mass appeal of existentialism after the Second World 
War. Not only the problems it raised but also (or perhaps primarily) 
its underlying mood — the mood of depression and resignation, the 
sense of hopelessness pervading the life of the individual in his 
struggle against all-powerful and irrational forces — was actually 
a reflexion of what people frequently felt, it appealed to them all 
the more easily because its concerns were the same as their own 
thoughts and feelings. 

The influence of all these factors had to be even stronger in our 
specific conditions of the years 1956-57. This was something more 
than the general disbelief in established criteria, the general crisis 
of values and the general feeling that human existence was pre- 
carious and conscious action meaningless — all of which normally 
jaccompanies the shocks of war and revolution and leads to profound 
moral crises. In Poland, at least in a certain milieu, other, perhaps 
even more violent storms occurred. The exposure by the interna- 
tional Communist movement of what our jargon terms “the errors 
and distortions of the past period” was for many a moral and political 
earthquake causing individual moral crises, varying in kind and 


Is it at all surprising that as a result of what had been revealed 
those who formerly had blindly obeyed all orders because they 
believed them to be right presently began to raise questions about 
man’s responsibility for his actions, about the conflict between 
conscience and discipline, the place and réle of the individual in 
the mass movements, the decisions that must be made in the event 
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of a clash of different norms of conduct and the resulting momllickled 
conflicts? No, it is not at all suprising. On the contrary, it is spprecié 
something quite normal and understandable. I might even say:|ineses, | 
anyone who has not, in one way or another, come to grips with thislio exar 
situation, who has not restated his attitude to these questions (if helyt pers« 
ever gave them any thought at all) is either completely primitivelyhich < 
or suffers from the worst kind or moral insensitivity. Not only was 
it permissible to ask all these questions — they simply had to be 
posed. 

If this is so, then is it at all suprising that in their search people 
turned towards a point from which they could reasonably hope 
for an analysis of these burning problems and for an answer to their Any 
impatient queries? Again, the answer must be no. That they should indeed 
have turned to existentialism was not pleasant, it has brought bad}. sa, 
effects, but it was fully justifiable, particularly if one takes into}. 
account the atmosphere of powerful moral shock and _ politi entia 
confusion in which this search was taking place. The gap in theh.yictont 
philosophical development of Marxism — a gap which was men}, gitfo, 
tioned by Sartre and the existence of which cannot be denied — has}, acont: 
proved both important and painful in its effects. If only because}... 5.;) 
“les absents ont toujours tort”. 

The preceding remarks are not designed to justify the revisionist 
tendencies which look to existentialism for inspiration. Any account}petwee; 
of the success of existentialism in our own ranks must first of allkthe con 
consist of an examination of those of our own errors and short- 
comings which have made this success possible. Thus, in the final isely 
analysis, such an account is a search for ways and means of changing} The 
this state of affairs, a search for the appropriate forms of struggle. 
This is all the more important because that form of existentialisM|jyecstio, 
which, in the version of Sartre, has become a kind of philosophical}jsiko as 









social tendencies of its preachers, was a novum in the history of this} 
multiform trend and was far more acceptible to those with leftist 
affiliations than any other trends which were clearly bourgeois in 
outlook. All this explains why it is existentialism that has becoMe|recides 
the ‘fashionable’ philosophy of revisionism in Poland, and explaiNs)questio 
its sudden ‘eruption’ and its rapid ‘career’. It is 

The only conclusion to be drawn from this is that we must takelnoints . 
the stage as soon as possible to tackle the problems we hav€lyncom) 
neglected, to give our own answer to the questions involved, to filll je of 
the gap that has arisen. of anal 

For all these reasons we must examine in some detail the follow-of met! 
ing questions. Where does the appeal of the problems dealt with The 
existentialism lie? Which of these problems should be recognize@were ¢ 
as of actual importance? And which of them should be, accordinglyfKierke 
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Moraliigckled from Marxist positions? It is not our aim to give an 
it ilyppreciation of existentialism as a doctrine, or to analyse all of its 
1 Saiitheses. Our task is much more modest, but all the more concrete: 
ih thislio examine those problems, concerned particularly with the theory 
(if het personality, which are common to existentialism and the issues 
mitivelwhich are socially important in Poland today. 





y was 
to b fistbe , 
‘ The problem of the individual in Marxism 
deople and existentialism 
hope 
their} Any comparison between two philosophical trends so different, 







deed so clearly opposed, as Marxism and existentialism (that is, 
t e Sartre variety of existentialism which alone plays a certain 
$s intO}-sle in Poland) is bound to begin with an attempt to locate the 
li tial differences between the two. As compared with Marxism, 
xistentialism not only involves a different set of problems, 
men-}, different vocabulary, or a different world outlook; it also re- 
resents a completely different world of thoughts and emotions. If 
we fail to grasp the central point of the controversy discussion may 
__. #prove hopeless. 

ionist}’ «This central point, round which all other differences of opinion 
countihetween the Marxists and the existentialists seem to be grouped, is 
of all ithe concept of the individual. For that has been the central issue of 
hort-la11 existentialist trends — not ontology or epistemology, but pre- 
final cisely the problem of the human being, the human problem. 

The opposition between the existentialist idea and the Marxist, 
99l€las far as this issue is concerned, can be reduced to the following 
alisM loyestion: whether, in our analysis of human problems, we should 
hical take as our point of departure the ‘autonomous’ individual who 
N itslchooses his line of conduct in a fully arbitrary manner and thus 
tent-Icreates what we call social life; or whether we should rather proceed 
Ssivelin the opposite direction, beginning with society which shapes the 
 thistindividual and determines his conduct. Naturally, this is a very 
ftist general statement of the case, requiring not only additional and 
18 more detailed propositions, but also a commentary. But in this 
comelresides the essential problem, and everything else — including the 
| question of essence and existence — is only its consequence. 

It is advisable to stress that this discrepancy between the starting 
takelnoints of the two trends by no means implies that existentialism 
a uncompromisingly denies the réle of society, and Marxism the 
9 AM iTOle of the individual. What we are referring to here is the method 
of analysis, which, however, is (as is usually the case with problems 
of method) inseparably linked with the theoretical position. 

The common feature of all varieties of existentialism (and they 
‘awere quite numerous and differed widely in the period between 
Kierkegaard and Sartre) is not only that their central issue is the 
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destiny and experiences of the individual; they also agree in thei of Marx: 
treatment of the individual as lonely, isolated and tragic in hi}... 
struggle against the irrational forces of the world around him. The 
issues involved are difficult to grasp and even more difficult t 
express in a precise way. 

Normally this is called subjectivism, and subjectivism it actually 
is, however strongly the existentialists may protest against thi 
qualification of their position. For only a subjectivist approach cap 
lead to that queer and internally contradictory idea of an individual 
who is ‘sovereign’ (if we are to believe the assertion that he is 
completely free and depends on his own decisions alone and al, .tialisn 
the same time helpless and pathetically hopeless in his struggk| pot 
against a malicious Fate). But, as I have pointed out, the idea implie}...4 the 
an inner contradiction between subjectivism with a_voluntaris}iore is 
colouring and an objective treatment of fate which is independ diation 
of human actions; and without this the philosophy of despair andj... i+; m 
senselessness would be deprived of all its charm — so attractive for}, ..tme: 
many of its followers. Incidentally, this is not the only contradiction In hi 
within existentialism. | 

The existentialism of Sartre must be treated as a special case, beistent 
because of both the evolution of his views and the consequent con-} « 
tradictions between the various stages of this evolution. adividu 

Sartre’s success is due to his exceptionally skilful and artistically (my ital 
attractive presentation of what is the central issue of all existential-)" “7);, 
ism — the problem of the individual and his complex relations with 
the surrounding world. In this respect his existentialism is fully 
traditional, not only in the mood of despair and hopelessness in (a) a 
which his philosophy is thoroughly steeped, but also for more}, root 
important reasons which determine this mood: his antisocial] (b) a 
treatment of the individual who, lonely and isolated, must make 
decisions concerning his conduct in complete isolation and rely}. piny. 
exclusively on himself in his struggle against malicious things, both}  @5),, 
animate and inanimate — having, in the last resort, no other} aiviay 
prospect before him than that of fear and hopelessness. This was by religiou. 
no means a novel idea, but it was particularly impressive in the} “pa, 
post-war period of moral confusion, at a time when the traditional }...time 
system of values was disintegrating and a system of new valUeS}upon | 
was only being born in pain and agony. The whole concept is alll sicty. 
the more impressive because — let us say it again — it has been}] yp, 
conveyed by a great writer who is also a keen psychologist. these w 

But this is just one Sartre. There is also another who, in contrastiwith ec 
with the first, is reading towards Socialism in his practical activityjand ex 
and towards Marxism in his theoretical efforts. It is rather amusif§|individi 
that Sartre — an existentialist heading towards Marxism, should} Mar 
have written a special essay (“Marxism and Existentialism”, iin each 
Twéorczosé, No. 4 1957) to tell our Marxists — who are headit§jrelation 
towards existentialism and have lost in the process their knowledge|Man, a: 
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7 their (f Marxist philosophy and its values — that Marxism is the only 
n his living philosophy of our age, the only philosophy with any prospects 
.. Thel¢ development before it. I have said that it is rather amusing, but 
ult to | might add that it is also fully comprehensible. When two opposing 
tendencies (away from and towards Marxism) cross at a certain 
Ma“Vipoint this is by no means the point of agreement. For there remains 
: omething else: the process of their development; and this must not 
h can be neglected, for it is responsible for their disagreement. An exist- 
iduallntialist who is moving towards Marxism often has a better idea 
€ of its significance than a Marxist who is moving towards exist- 
ad att ntialism. 
: Between the Sartre who remains loyal to existentialist tradition 
plies and the Sartre who accepts the philosophical position of Marxism 
here is a contradiction that can only be overcome through the repu- 
\demiidiation of one of the antagonistic positions now observed in his views. 
_“, {in its most concentrated form this contradiction is noticeable in the 
€ fotleatment of the problem of the individual. 
ction In his famous Theses on Feuerbach, the young Marx, whom some 
of his peculiar ‘admirers’ in Poland are so eager to present as an 
existentialist, wrote: 
“...the human essence is no abstraction inherent in each single 
jindividual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations.” 
tial my italics, A.S.) 
ith This aphoristic statement was directed against Feuerbach, who, 
Al according to Marx, had not grasped the social character of the indi- 
‘Yividual, thus committing a double sin: 
(a) against the historical determination of the individual, because 
he treated him in an abstact manner, as an isolated individual; and 
(b) against his social determination, because he treated him 
in a naturalist manner, from the viewpoint of the bonds linking the 


nore 
ocial 
nake 


ae arious individuals of the species. 

ther. Concluding his criticism of Feuerbach’s treatment of the 
individual (in this particular case Feuerbach was referring to the 

thet" igious sentiment of man), Marx wrote: 

ial “Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the ‘religious 

lues|"= timent’ is itself a social product, and that the abstract individual 

all baer he analyzes belongs in reality to a particular form of 
society.” 

een 


No particular insight or knowledge is required to observe that 
these words are directed not only against Feuerbach, but also, and 
rast with equal force, against the erroneous views of both naturalism 
vity and existentialism in their approach to the problem of the 
sing findividual. 
yu Marx says that “the human essence is no abstraction inherent 
, Min each single individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social 
lingirelations.” To understand this is to get to the core of the matter. 
dge}Man, as a “human individual’, is the “ensemble of the social rela- 
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tions”, in that his origins and development can only be understogifhe is c° 
in the social and historical context, that he is a product of socigi/hopeless! 
life. This social, and at the same time, historical approach to thpjdecisions 
study of man’s spiritual life and of his products is an incontestabjjattitude 
and extremely significant theoretical achievement of Marxism. |in that h 

This point must be strongly emphasized, not only because it sjtions ar‘ 
necessary to oppose the Marxist position to the existentialig|standpoi 
approach, but also because we must dissociate ourselves from amyjsociety.” 
simplified interpretation of the young Marx’s views. The suddejreflectin 
enthusiasm with which some sections of our intelligentsia (that a tim 
phenomenon has, in fact, a much wider, international scope) havejfication. 
turned towards the study of the problems dealt with by Marx inj} It m 
the early period of his activity can be easily explained as a seardlism is 1 
for an answer to the questions concerning human affairs whic}man’s 4 
these circles have been asking themselves, as an attempt tojappear. 
‘humanize’ the issues involved in Marxist theory, to imbue themJrepudia‘ 
with humane meaning, to relate them to the destinies of the indi-} As |} 
vidual. These problems and this inspiration are actually contained by an i 
in Marx’s early works, and to continue to study them against the}? the ; 
background of the development of Marx’s work is an extremely}pis fate 
important and respectable proposition. Such study is by no meansfegsence 
related merely to those temporary social needs which have claimin; 
stimulated research into these problems. The point is, however, how}Fate ar 
these problems are approached and how they are examined andlin his , 
interpreted. Sartre’ 

Now, if the same social and psychological reasons which made}pressiot 
sections of the intelligentsia, previously associated with MarxismJizing, 
turn towards existentialism, led also to an interpretation of thelthe Mo 
young Marx’s views in a spirit of existentialism, the character of this] Jewish 
research must have changed entirely. he mad 

But let us get back to the point. It is precisely in the young}cynnin; 
Marx’s views that we find a sharp and uncompromising opposition} condem 
to the existentialist treatment of the problem of the individual. The}Commz 
acceptance of Marx’s position on this issue — which he first ex-lin fear 
pounded in Theses on Feuerbach and developed in all his latetidamna‘ 
research — is tantamount to the rejection of the theoretical foun- how pi 
dations of existentialism: its subjectivist, antisocial and anti-/in the | 
historical concept of the individual. Demiu: 

It is therefore impossible, without getting involved in eclecticism} whom 
or contradictions, to embrace simultaneously the existentialist andj cruel t 
the Marxist position on philosophical problems in general and onjteeth « 
the problem of the individual in particular. If we approach the] geance 
problem of the individual from the Marxist viewpoint, i.e., histor} sinner: 
ically and socially, we must reject the idealist (subjectivist) founda amoral 
tions of the existentialist concept, we must reject the proposition the re 
that because man must make independent decisions when confronted} reitera 
with a moral conflict (this is true and here lies the actual problem) constr 
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vithe is condemned to be alone and, consequently, to despair and 
idjhopelessness. On the contrary, Marxism shows that man, making 
widecisions which are in a sense independent, and choosing a certain 
stabk{attitude or field of activity, always makes these decisions socially — 
in that his personal models are socially determined, that his founda- 
: ititions are, as Marx once said, a social product and that, from this 
tialigistandpoint, “the individual belongs in fact to a definite form of 
1 any}society.” In this light, the ‘philosophy of despair’, while actually 
iddenireflecting the moods prevailing among certain sections of society 
at a time of crisis, loses its allegedly ‘eternal’ philosophical justi- 
fication. 

It must be expressly pointed out that even atheistic existential- 
earchlism is much closer to the religious treatment of the problem of 
whichiman’s destinies and responsibility than it might at first glance 
% tolappear. This is the price which must inevitably be paid for the 
themjrepudiation of the historical and social analysis of things human. 
indi-} As has been already observed, existentialism is characterized 
aineiiby an inner antinomy between the assertion of the ‘sovereignty’ 
t thelof the individual who is alleged to be the autonomous creator of 
meljfhis fate (this is the gist of the proposition that existence preceded 
l€alsfessence) and the meaning of the ‘philosophy of despair’, pro- 
havelclaiming as it does that man is a plaything in the hands of a blind 
howiFate and that — as Sartre has persuasively emphasized, chiefly 
andjin his plays — evil always triumphs, regardless of man’s actions 

(Sartre’s Le Diable et le Bon Dieu is probably the sharpest ex- 
nadelnression of this idea). This antinomy is typical (in religious moral- 
usM,jizing, particularly that type of moralizing which is derived from 
_ the the Mosaic religion of which Christanity is a transcription. The 
‘this}Jewish Jehovah is as perverse as the existentialists: it is true that 

he made man “in his own image and likeness” and gave him (rather 
oungicunningly) the knowledge of good and evil, but he did it only to 
ition}condemn him — the miserable worm, equipped with the Ten 
The}Commandments as his only school aids, and groping desperately, 
| in fear and confusion, for a way out of his moral conflicts, with 
latetidamnation as his only final prospect. How miserable and helpless, 
oun-thow pitiable and contemptible this supreme divine creation appears 
anti-/ in the light of religion! And if we also remember that this malicious 

Demiurge is constantly waiting for the downfall of his own creature, 
cism}whom he had in advance doomed to destruction; if we recall the 
and} cruel threat: “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
i onjteeth are set on edge”; if we bear in mind that he carries his ven- 
the}geance for man’s actions on into the tenth generation of formal 
stor-} sinners —- we may easily conclude that the Bible makes singularly 
nde}amoral reading. Yet the existentialists, both of the atheistic and 
ition} the religious variety, represent in fact the same position and 
nted] reiterate the cruelty and perversity of the old Jehovah. They also 
lem)jconstrue the Individual as allegedly sovereign, but only to make 
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him lonely, to isolate him from society, to reduce to despair anj 
forlornness those miserable, ridiculous little worms wriggling 





sovereignty on their heads. Is it not clear that when they cut the 
individual off from society, far from endowing him with any 
sovereignty, they are, on the contrary, depriving him of any red|uch eth’ 
independence. Anybody reading Kafka’s novels, The Castle or The} Wher 


Bon Dieu, can have no doubts about this. The ‘philosophy of despair }io other’ 
is moralizing a rebours; it is essentially an amoral moralizing, and}md of h 


Does this mean that to be a Marxist one must give up the study)pf the ir 
of the problems dealt with by existentialism? By no means. The}proach 


implies ‘supplementing’ Marxism with existentialist theory and 
method, the whole proposition is pointless, since fire cannot be 
supplemented with water. If, on the other hand, what Sartre means }possible 
is that the problems of man — which for different reasons have jconscier 
been, historically, monopolized by existentialism — should bejeven th 
tackled by Marxism and on the basis of Marxist method, this is anjerations 
important proposition, deserving a most careful and penetrating|duty, d 
analysis. respons 

It is thus necessary to give a definite answer to the following}! 
questions: what are the problems involved? what new problemsjinheren 
should be theoretically discussed from the point of view of Marx-} To 
ism? which of the problems raised by existentialism are worth|answer 
tackling from an opposed theoretical position? situatio 

What is it that particularly attracts people in existentialism? |volunta 
A careful analysis will reveal that two great groups of problemsjare ins 
deserve special attention: among 

(a) personal responsibility for one’s own actions, also in thejpreting 
field of politics, particularly in situations involving a conflict of|system: 
various moral principles; the cor 

(b) the place and réle of the individual in the world; this lattetjon the 
issue is rather vaguely and nebulously described as the problems oi} The 
the ‘meaning of life’. into a 
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t and} (Both groups of problems belong to a widely conceived science 
iglinglof morals, but — unfortunately — they had no place in the 
ns ofiiraditional development programme of Marxist ethics; that is why 


we cannot be satisfied with the general thesis that “Marxist ethics 
anyfhould be developed”. The point is how the subject and scope of 
’ real fuch ethics are actually interpreted). 


io otherwise, since, treating as he does the problem of the individual 
_andjnd of his freedom of decision — and, consequently of his responsi- 
bility — in isolation from the social and historical context, he sees 
rxist the Individual and Responsibility as abstractions. Sartre, it is true, 


his literary works), but he maintains that this choice is a free act 
tudy pf the individual. The point is not to imitate the existentialists’ 
Theproach to the problems; on the contrary, this approach must be 
rary jrigorously opposed. The appeal of existentialism, however, is not due 
io the way in which it raised the problem, but to the fact that it 
hisfraised it at all. 
Marxism has never denied the legitimacy of the problem, but it 
has never tackled or developed it in its entirety. 

And the issue is of no small import, particularly at present and 
articularly for the left wing milieu. The question of responsibility 


erations, but by the convictions that they were fulfilling their social 
duty, did things which were objectively wrong. The question of 
responsibility was thus raised by life itself, in a most concrete 

anner, and with a clear indication of the element of moral conflict 


To questions put in this way existentialism could provide no 
orth/answer. And yet it has been making quite a ‘career’ out of this 
situation It must be borne in mind first, that the subjectivist- 
‘|voluntarist concepts of the individual and his freedom (these matters 
emsjare inseparably linked with each other) grew up in existentialism, 
among other things, as a reaction against the difficulty of inter- 
thejpreting man’s freedom within the framework of a determinist 
t of|system; and, second, that — as has already been pointed out — in 
the controversy over these matters the Marxists failed to appear 
ttetjon the battlefield. 
s of _ The problem is extremely complicated and it requires research 
into a number of issues — first of all into the sociological question 
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of the individual in society and, in this connection, into 
dialectical interdependence between individual freedom and 


been pc 
of ‘pset 
necessity arising from social determinants. This matter has a solifhas att: 
theoretical foundation in Marxist doctrine. But the other issues hay recentl: 
been seriously neglected, and as far as they are concerned everythingexisten’ 
remains to be done. Foremost among them is the problem gbasis 0! 


responsibility, which has a sociological, a psychological and a strictlyjveil of 
moral aspect. Finally, there is the most difficult question: that of th§ In t 
situations involving a moral conflict and of ensuing modification}js yani 
of the problem of responsibility. philoso 

Moral philosophy has normally overlooked the fact that thdevery | 
situations in which a moral evaluation of man’s conduct is implied} geath. 
in most cases involve a moral conflict. What is more, moral phi-lpyt on 
losophy has normally simplified its task by providing absolute soluj, man 
tions to moral problems, that is, solutions which are independen“what 
of time, space and social surroundings. That is the foundation 
which all religions have erected their systems of morals and 
which the various systems of what is known as lay ethics have b 
their conceptions of morality. Certain 

We are thus confronted with two closely interconnected tasks}]¢ fror 
to explain ethical historicism without getting involved in relativism] rather 
and, on this basis, to explain the problem of situations containing the fac 
elements of moral conflict. an im 

All systems of ‘absolute’ ethics, that is, those constructed om view 0 
allegedly eternal and unchangeable moral principles, are helples¢ sensel 
in the face of the problem which so often occurs in life — the action: 
problem of situations in which there is a clash of moral norms, in} counte 
which to do good at the same time inevitably means to do evil. Forjof the 
if the so-called sinner does not know which moral principle is} endow 
binding for him in a given situation it is normally not because hej have « 
does not know the principle (it is on the basis of this complacent] away 
conviction that the moralists step in with their pompous, absolute} religic 
injuctions and prohibitions) but because a number of contradictory} It 
norms may be applied to this situation, and he cannot make 4j existe 
decision as to which of them should be given priority. This is whal] conve 
might be called the problem of Orestes. These and similar situations} js phi 
turn all ‘absolutist’ moral systems upside down, religious and lay} tackle 
alike. Existentialism is to be commended for having raised this} of th« 
theoretical question, although it has not been in a position to solve} failur 
it. Potentially, Marxism is best equipped to solve it; but so far this} destir 
has been only a possibility. Can t 

Another large group of problems is concerned with matters which} comn 
philosophical trends claiming to be scientific treat only with some} of ve 
reluctance. This is due both to a certain obscurity in these problems} in pl 
and to their traditional encumbrances, owing to which they may} with 
be regarded as belonging to the realm of religion, mysticism, 0} these 
poetry, rather than to that of science (that is why, as has already It 
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to thi been pointed out, neopositivism classified them under the heading 
nd thtof ‘pseudoproblems’). Nevertheless, a problem does exist here: it 
a solifhas attracted the attention of mankind since time immemorial and 
es haygrecently it has made a large contribution to the successes of 
hingexistentialism. It certainly requires some kind of solution on the 
lem #basis of Marxist method. Let us see what is concealed behind the 
stricth} veil of vague words. 
Of th In the Book of Ecclesiastes is written: “Vanity of vanities, all 
cation§is vanity.” These words, which are to be found in all oriental 
philosophies in one form or another are something very near to 
at iievery man who, on growing old, begins to ponder over life and 
mpueddeath. One can smile pityingly when one hears of such problems, 
il phitpbut one cannot simply reject them — neither that which occurs to 
e solujg man who, tired with his difficulties and failures im life, asks 
endenj“what for?”, “why?”; nor, even less, that which imposes itself in 
1On OMconnection with the thought of death — “why all this if we have 
ind Oto die anyway?” It is difficult to resist the powerful conviction that 
 Daseiideath is senseless, particularly if it is unnecessary, accidental, etc. 
Certainly, we should ask: senseless, but from what point of view? 
tasksi1f from that of Nature, then it is full of meaning, although it is 
‘ivismirather unlikely that anybody will derive sufficient consolation from 
aining the fact that by providing food for maggots and plants he is making 
an important contribution to the life of Nature. From the point of 
ed om view of the individual, of his activity and his life, death is completely 
Iples¢ senseless; it is something that undermines the meaning of all our 
— thd actions. It is this feeling of senselessness that religions have tried to 
ms, inj counteract in one way or another: the ancient and very wise religions 
1. Fojof the East have pointed to Nirvana as the ultimate end, thus 
ple isjendowing death with a clear meaning; others, far more primitive, 
ise hej have offered faith in life beyond the grave, in their own way doing 
lacent}away with the senselessness of death. But what remains when 
solute] religion itself loses its meaning? 
ictory} It is no good making fun of this problem, or denying its 
ake aj existence — if only because the well-known cases of atheists being 
whatl converted on their deathbeds give us good reason for reflexion. It 
ations} is philosophy which must take the place of religion, and it must 
d lay} tackle the diverse problems which remain when the religious view 
_ this} of the world disappears — the senselessness of suffering; personal 
solvel failures in life; death; and many other issues connected with the 
r this} destinies of the living, struggling, suffering and dying individual. 
__| Can this be done in a scientific way, that is, in a way which is both 
which} communicable and subject to some kind (historical and social as well) 
some} of verification? By all means — although not in the same way as 
lems} in physics or chemistry. And that is why both the neopositivists, 
may} with their pseudoproblems, and the Marxists, with their neglect of 
n, Of these problems, were wrong. 
ready It has not been my intention here to analyse in full the meaning 
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of the postulate, “to develop Marxist ethics”. I have only tried tp 
point to certain concrete aspects of this postulate, connected with 
the current ideological struggle, by indicating those problems oj 
existentialist theory which are vital and worth attacking. To avoid 
any misunderstandings I wish to emphasize once more: that the 
recognition of the existence and vitality of some of these problems 
does not by any means imply the acceptance of the existentialist 
position on these matters, or of the way and method by which 
existentialism poses and solves these questions. On the contrary, 
to take up these problems from the Marxist position would be to 
oppose existentialism and set these issues once more in their proper 
perspective. And yet there is something that we can take from 
existentialism: the problem itself, which existentialism recognized, 
while we have either overlooked or underestimated it. We take it 
because it has proved vital, because it reflects certain objective 
needs and questions, and thus we take it from life, but through the 
intermediary of another philosophical trend. What is more, we have 
also shown that to adopt a nihilist attitude towards a problem only 
because it has been raised by a philosophical trend with which we 
are in general disagreement is a gross error which redounds not 
against our opponents, but against ourselves. Life has recently 
taught us a serious lesson in this field. That is precisely why it is 
worthwhile to give the problem the form of a theoretical gene- 
ralization. 
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THE EIGHTH MILLION 


by 
EDMUND MECLEWSKI 


UR incapability of repopulating and, consequently rehabili- 

tating the western and northern areas recovered by Poland 

in 1945 was a point which had a serious and sinister sound in 
the early days after the war and which was often made by those 
opposing Polish rule over the lands on the Odra, the Nysa and 
the Baltic. It seemed serious because the situation of Poland in 
general, and of the Regained Territories in particular, was in the 
first post-war days and months simply tragic. The country was 
terribly devastated, its cities lay in ruins, there was no stock in 
the villages, transport was practically non-existent, bridges were 
destroyed, the ports were little more than heaps of rubble, and 
Warsaw existed only in our hearts and memories. 


But the most serious issue, the greatest loss inflicted on Poland 
by the Nazis, was the extermination of one fifth of Poland’s citizens. 
Over six million people had died in concentration camps, in crema- 
toria, at public executions, and as a result of exhaustion and perse- 
cution. 

Six million people. This means that out of every 1,000 citizens 
220 persons had died — one in five. Particularly tragic were tke 
deaths of intellectuals, technicians, professional men — 700 uni- 
versity professors and research workers, 1,000 secondary school 
teachers, 4,000 elementary school teachers, 7,500 doctors, 5,500 bar- 
risters and judges, thousands of engineers, technicians and 
architects. 

The biological depletion of the Polish people was so great that 
there seemed to be some logic in the argument of the war criminals 
who said they had killed so many of our people that we hardly 
seemed capable of filling the population vacuum in the Regained 
Territories. Moreover, the lack of planners, designers, builders, 
engineers and architects was bound to affect the rehabilitation of 
the industrialized Territories, its speed, standards and prospects. 
The Territories needed not only hands for work but also heads for 
thinking, a whole staff of ‘senior officers’ of economic life. 
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TABLE 1 


mown 4 

Poles wi 

Loss of life in absolute figures and as a percentage of the total (populatin wreas (W 
on September ist, 1939 — 27,007,000 — taken as 100 per cent). mostly ‘ 
Number of Percentage g pommun 

Cause of death victims population iddition. 

(in thousands) the dade 

tion to ! 

Total 6,028 22.2 about 4 
(a) as a result of hostilities 644 2.4 by the | 
(b) murdered in concentration camps, the East 
pacification campaigns, mass exe- Four 
cutions and ghettos 3,577 13.3 Poland’: 

(c) died in prisons, camps, as almost ¢ 
a result of epidemics, exhaustion, barely § 
maltreatment 1,286 4.7 employ! 

(d) died outside camps as a result employ: 
of exhaustion, wounds, mutilation, 150,000 
slave labour, etc. 521 1.8 total in 


(From The Report on War Losses and Damage Suffered by Poland in 1939-45, War The 
Compensation Bureau of the Council of Ministers, Warsaw 1947, p. 26. The number become 
27,007,000 represents the total of Polish citizens, without the Ukrainian, Byelorussian factors 
and German minorities living within the frontiers of Poland on September ist, 1939) by dev: 


populat 


And these were not the only painful, almost mortal blows dealt} Wh 
us by the Nazis. On the day the war ended, millions of Poles were }its com 
scattered outside the boundaries of their country — on the fronts, Of - 
in forced labour camps, abroad; at the same time there were jautoch 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners resident in Poland. Apart from |this nv 
troop movements, the migration on Polish territory involved, during dwind] 
the war and in the first year after it, nearly 20 million people, voivod 
mostly during the Liberation period and shortly after. We may | what i 
recall only that some 2.5 million people had been sent to forced }1945 a 
labour, that the expulsions from the “incorporated areas” to the It i 
General-Gouvernement involved about a million people, that |natura 
a million inhabitants of Warsaw had been deported from their city, | tempo 
that the number of German settlers and refugees (from air raids) | easter: 
who were resident in Poland amounted to over 2.3 million, and that | ants. 1 
some 4.5 million Germans migrated from the East. This made up | or ne: 
a total of 11 million. The transfer of the German population from | figure 
the territories recovered by Poland involved a further 3 million } births 
people, while the number of Polish settlers on these territories — | incres 
was it as high? this n 

Or did the Polish settlement campaign not involve a far greater the | 
number of people? To begin with, we may recall that when the war | settle 
ended these Territories were inhabited by over 1.2 million Poles, | the p 
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inown as the autochthonous population. These, together with the 
Poles who had been deported to forced labour in these once Polish 
sreas (which for more than a century had been cultivated by hired, 
mostly seasonal workers from Poland) made up the first Polish 
jommunity there. Altogether they numbered 1.3 million people. In 
iddition, there were some 3-3.5 million Germans, who, according to 
the provisions of the Potsdam Agreement, were awaiting repatria- 
tion to Germany. They numbered 3.5 million, as the remainder — 
about 4 million — either escaped or were compulsorily evacuated 
by the German authorities as the front line moved back from 
the East. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since those days. The population of 
Poland’s Western and Northern Territories is 7.5 million, and it is 
almost exclusively Polish, the number of German inhabitants being 
barely 3,000. It may be worth comparing a few figures of industrial 
employment in these areas. There are now one million workers, 
employed in industry, that is 70 times more than in 1945 and over 
150,000 more than in 1936, under German rule. Before the war the 
total industrial employment in Poland was never more than 800,000. 


The dynamism and vitality of the Polish people have together 
become one of the most important sociological and demographic 
factors in our contemporary life. We may gain an insight into this 
by devoting some attention to the structure of the present Polish 
population of the Western and Northern Territories. 

Where did this population come from? What is its origin and 
its composition? 

Of primary importance, demographically speaking, is the Polish 
autochthonous population. In 1945 they were about 1.2 million, but 
this number, as a result of deaths, changes of residence, etc., later 
dwindled to some 900,000. Nevertheless, the western and northern 
voivodships are now inhabited by 3.5 million people belonging to 
what is described as the Polish autochthonous population, as since 
1945 as many as 2.6 million children have been born in this group. 
It is exactly this aspect — the figures of the birthrate and of the 
natural increase — which are the most characterstic feature of con- 
temporary Poland. The average natural increase in the central and 
eastern voivodships of Poland amounts to about 15 per 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. In the western and northern areas it reaches 28 per thousand, 
or nearly twice the figure for the rest of the country. In absolute 
figures, the natural increase in these territories consists of 200,000 
births annually, which constitutes some 40 per cent of the natural 
increase over the whole of Poland. It may be added that, owing to 
this natural increase, the population of the areas on the Odra and 
the Baltic will in the next ten years, even without further 
settlement, exceed 9.5 million — one million more than during 
the period of German rule. 
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TABLE 2 


Origins of various groups of the population 
in the Western and Northern Territiries 


1. Children born in seven western and northern 


voivodships, according to data of the Central 
Statistical Office 
1945-47 (estimated) 300,000 
1948-57 2,323,400 
1958 (estimated) 234,000 
in parts of the Western and Northern Terri- 
tories outside the seven voivodships 142,600 
Total of births 3,000,000 
deaths 390,000 
Number of children born in the Territories and 
living today 2,610,000 
2. Polish autochthonous population (minus deaths) 900,000 
3. Repatriated from the U.S.S.R. in 1945-48 
1,700,000 (minus some 190,000 deaths) 1,510,000 
4. Repatriated from the U.S.S.R. in 1955-58 200,000 
5. Repatriated from other countries 180,000 
6. Arrivals from central Poland 2,100,000 
Total 7,500,000 


The next group of the population consists of repatriates from the 
Soviet Union, mostly from the former eastern areas of Poland, who 
number about 1.7 million. Repatriates from other countries (Ger- 
many, France, Jugoslavia etc.) account for some 180,000, and settlers 
from central and eastern Poland for over 2.1 million. Among the 
latter, an important réle, particularly in the first post-war years, up 
to 1950, was played by Varsovians, who numbered as many as 
143,000. Before 1950 it was the City and Voivodship of Warsaw 
which provided the largest percentage of settlers in the Western 
Territories — 19 per cent; Poznan Voivodship followed with 13.5 
per cent, and Kielce Voivodship ranked third with 10 per cent. In 
the years 1951-58, with the progressive reconstruction of the capital, 
the situation changed. The number of Varsovians settling in the 
Territories steadily dwindled to a mere 0.8 per cent of the total 
number of new arrivals, while the first three places were held by 
Kielce Voivodship (22.4 per cent), Lublin Voivodship (17.7 per cent), 
and the City and Voivodship of Lédz (16.4 per cent). 

Obviously, the Western and Northern Territories are not yet 
adequately populated, nor is the population evenly spread 
throughout the area. The present average density of the population 
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is 74 persons per square kilometre, as against the national average 
of 93, but this density varies considerably, naturally following the 
socio-economic structure of the area (Wroclaw Voivodship: 109 per- 
sons per square kilometre; Koszalin Voivodship: 38). 

Does this state of affairs resemble the pre-war situation in its 
prospects of future development? 

The density of the population was 84 persons per square kilo- 
metre (with identically the same disproportions as today — 
34 persons per square kilometre in the Koszalin area), while the 
average in the rest of Germany was 168, and in the Polish voivod- 
ships bordering on the Reich, 123 person per square kilometre. This 
resulted in Polish demographic pressure, since Poland was an agri- 
cultural country and therefore, considering the occupational 
structure of the population, the density of the population was 
considerable. Today, there is no external pressure and no inter- 
nal vacuum, but there are objective reasons for the reduced density 
of the population as well as for its speedy growth. 

The reduced density of the population is due to war damage, 
which was exceptionally high where housing was concerned. Nearly 
one-and-a-half million rooms were destroyed, which reduced the 
settlement capacity of the area by between 2.5 and 3 million people. 
In fourteen out of the thirty-one larger towns in the Territories, 
only 5 to 50 per cent of dwellings survived. Even so, in these larger 
towns, or, strictly speaking, in twenty-nine of them, there are 
comparatively many more inhabitants now than were there before 
the war, when the extent of devastation is taken into account. Hope 
of a speedy increase in the density of the population is based on 


the development of housing and on the fact that the area is inhabited 
by a young community — in other words, on the natural increase. 
TABLE 3 
Age Structure * 
Voivodships Age Years 

1950 1955 1965 

0-14 31.0 34.4 37.8 

15-59 63.0 59.5 54.6 

60 and over 6.0 6.1 7.6 

Western and Northern Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

0-14 28.8 30.3 31.4 

15-59 62.1 60.4 57.3 

60 and over 9.1 9.3 11.3 

Remaining Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*) On the basis of the General Census of 1950 and a survey of December 31, 1955. 
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It is planned to develop housing more rapidly in the seven 
western and northern voivodships than in the rest of the country, 
In 1956-60, 254,000 rooms will be built in the urban centres alone, 
and the number of rooms to be built in 1961-65 is estimated at 
484,000 — an increase of nearly 100 per cent. If the period 1956-69 
is taken as 100, the index of housing development in the western 
and northern voivodships will be 191, as against 167 over the 
country as a whole. 


TABLE 4 


Number (in thousands) of persons in age groups 15-19 and 20-24 


Years Index 
Voivodship Age 1950 1955 1965 1965-1950 
Western and Northern 15-19 572 542 830 1.45 
20-24 642 642 429 0.67 
Remaining 15-19 1824 1673 2221 1,22 
20-24 1735 1715 1519 0.87 


In the next ten years the population is expected to exceed by 
one million the pre-war total. This is connected not merely with 
the housing plans but also with the development of the socio- 
economic structure of the Territories. The realization of these plans 
will result in considerable changes in the density of the population 
in the various voivodships. Until now there have been large dis- 
proportions in the industrialization and development of these areas, 
particularly between the south and the north — the former is in 
a far more privileged position. Some 60 per cent of the industry of 
the Western and Northern Territories, recovered by Poland in 1945, 
is concentrated in two voivodships —.Wroclaw and Opole! The 
programme for the industrialization of the underdeveloped regions 
of these territories provides for the location there of establish- 
ments of light and medium-scale industry, as well as for the 
development of the sea coast — which has been somewhat neglected 
so far. All this is intimately connected with the demographic 
perspectives of the western and northern areas and with the desire 
to achieve a more even distribution of the population there. 


TABLE 5 


Expected growth of population of western and northern voivodships 
(in millions) 


1960 1965 1970 1975 
7.6 8.4 9.3 10.3 
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The problem of the natural increase in the Western and Northern 
Territories and of their demographic development has presented the 
Government with the difficult task of changing the location of 
certain already planned investment projects in central and eastern 
Poland and transferring them to the western or northern voivodships 
in order to secure work for the members of the younger age 
groups, who will reach working age in a few years’ time. In the 
next seven years the number of young people between the ages 
of 15 and 19 will grow from some 400,000 to about 830,000. In its 
economic aspect this will mean that, to prevent industrialization 
being outpaced by the natural increase, the State must reconsider 
the plans for the location of industry. And yet only twenty years 
have passed since the mass exodus of manpower from the Terri- 
tories — the ‘Ost- and Landflucht’... 


In a recent publication, Unter polnischer Verwaltung (Under 
Polish Administration), a Kiel researcher, Dr Strobel, says that 
Germany could not now spare enough manpower, technicians and 
engineers to send them, should the situation permit it, to Poland’s 
Western and Northern Territories. On the contrary, he adds, a keen 
shortage of manpower is making itself felt in the German Federal 
Republic, and this shortage, particularly of engineering and technic- 
al workers, is growing with every passing year. Yet he has based 
his calculations on the pre-war state of industrialization in these 
territories — and the position has changed a good deal since those 
days. 


An issue of particular interest to social scientists which is 
characteristic of the western and northern areas is the emergence 
of social ties linking the different groups of the population. These 
groups differ from each other in numerous aspects: history, place of 
former residence, level of civilization, etc. The settlers from the 
former eastern areas of Poland, where conditions before the war 
were very primitive, are nearly a century behind the autochthonous 
population of the Territories as far as the level of civilization is 
concerned. But all are united by the fact of being Poles, all want 
to build for themselves and for future generations a new, stable 
and comfortable home on these old Polish lands. They are all united 
by a common tongue and a common patriotism, by their common 
place of residence and common work. They have already developed 
a keen sense of local patriotism; they are proud of its beauty and 
achievements, And their children, both those of the autochthons 
and of the people who came from the other side of the Bug, do not 
experience any difficulties of adaptation; they have been born and 
bred on these lands. In some ten or fifteen years they will constitute 
an overwhelming majority of the population and it will be they 
and their work that will shape a new life, for which our generation 
has only laid foundations. 








TRENDS IN LAND DISTRIBUTION 


ANNA SZEMBERG 


OR many years now the Institute of Agricultural Economics 
has been carrying on research into social and economic change 
in the rural areas. One of the issues studied was the change in 


the agrarian structure. 


The studies have been undertaken with the help of question- 
naires in 80 villages scattered over almost the whole of the country. 
Villages have been specially selected as representative and typical 
of a given area. As a result we have a collection covering a major 
part of the country. On the basis of research so far the country 


Region of socio-economic structure of 
agriculture as established by the 
Institute of Agricultural Economics. 





© villages investigated in 1957 


Region: 1 — Central Western, 2 — 

Central Eastern, 3 — South-Eastern, 4 — 

South-Western, 5 — North-Western, 
6 — Northern, 7 — Opole, 





has been divided into regions, 
according to differences in the 
socio-economic structure of 
their rural areas; statistical 
research and synthesis of the 
results are carried out for 
particular regions. The borders 
of the regions and the distribu- 
tion of the villages studied are 
shown on the map. 

Later in this article we shall 
give some data for the various 
regions. It therefore seems 
necessary to describe them 
here — the more so because 
the changes in the agrarian 
structure are a result not only 
of conditions prevailing over 
the country as a whole, but 
also of specific conditions 


within particular regions. 

The Central Western Region 
has the highest percentage of 
large farms and of the rural 
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proletariat employed in the country. The agrarian reform in 1944-45 
was of great importance for this region, and led to the development 
here of a substantial group of medium-sized farms, whose owners 
tame mainly from the class of agricultural labourers. 


Agricultural techniques and mechanization are much more 
advanced here than in the other regions. 

The farms of this region also have the highest surplus 
marketable production in the country. 

The Central Eastern Region is the area in which medium- 
sized farms are most typical. Agrarian reform had only a limited 
effect in this area. Post-war changes in the amount of land owned 
by the peasant were not great. Here therefore we have the ‘old’ 
medium-sized farmer, in contrast to his ‘new’ counterpart, the 
wreation of the agrarian reform. The peasant of this region is 
tharacterized by a deep conservatism, which one can see in the 
low rate of mechanization and of change in cultivation techniques, 
and in a ‘semi-natural’ method of farming, which is still quite 
common here. Capitalist farms in this area resemble what Lenin 
referred to as kulak farms, because they use old and well- 
camouflaged forms of exploitation, for example, by making small or 
economically weak farmers work off their debts on their land. 


The South-Eastern Region has always had the highest number 
of small farmers. Even today it suffers from overpopulation, in spite 
of substantial migration to the Western Territories and to work in 
industry. There is a growing number of peasant-workers, but this 
area still has the highest percentage in the country of poor and 
stunted farms. 


The South-Western Region, in the Western Territories, is 
completely different. Almost all the farmers here are settlers of 
proletarian origin. This is the area of the country in which the 
medium-sized farm is the most typical unit. The farmer here is of 
a particular kind, different from the ‘old’ medium-sized farmer and 
somewhat similar to his counterpart in the Central Western Region. 
Special difficulties resulting both from the economic problems of 
new settlements and from the necessity of starting from scratch 
have prevented the farms of this region from making full use of 
their potentialities. 

The North-Western and the Northern Regions are also situated 
in the Western Territories. In structure they closely resemble the 
South-Western Region. Their common feature is that settlement was 
the basic factor in forming the rural structure. 

The Northern Region is distinguished by the fact that the per- 
centage of farm owners who lived here before the war is higher 
than elsewhere in Poland. 

The Opole Region is an area in the Regained Territories where 
the changes in population structure after the war were small. Here 
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the size of farms varies, with a preponderance of small farms, tly 
income from which is usually augmented by work in industrig 
centres nearby. Mechanization and cultivation techniques ap 
advanced, In structure, and especially in the character of the capi. 
talist farms, this area resembles the Central Western Region. 

Research into the rural structure has been carried on by mean 
of the questionnaire method by the Institute of Agricultural Eeo. 
nomics, at five-years intervals starting from 1947. 

In this article we shall make use of the most up-to-date material, 
covering the period 1952-57. 

From among the branches of research into the rural structure 
special attention has been devoted to the question of the changes in 
agrarian structure, because of its great importance both as a starting 
point for theoretical work and in deciding upon the kind of rum 
policy to be pursued by the state. 


In order to see precisely and objectively the actual changes 
which have taken place, and to interpret them correctly, it is 
necessary to relate and compare general statistical material from 
the Central Statistical Office with representative research data from 
the Institute of Agricultural Economics. The first provides a mass 
of figures; the second, although based on fewer cases, goes much 
deeper, and may thus serve to prevent the premature and erroneous 
conclusions which might be drawn from a consideration of general 
statistics alone. 

The clearest indication of changes in the agrarian structure are 
the changes in the number of farms. 


TABLE 1 
Estimated number of farms in 1957 
Total Area of farms in hectares: 

0.1-0.5 0.5-2 2-5 5-7 7-10 10-14 14and 
above 

(thousands) 
Poland, 1950 3,168.5 199.7 621.6 991.8 477.5 499.0 246.3 1326 
Poland, 1957 3,546.3 285.7 797.2 1,136.8 501.8 469.1 239.5 1162 
Difference +— +377.8 +86.0 +175.6 +145.0 +243 —299 -—68 —l64 

(percentages) 
Poland, 1950 100.0 6.3 19.6 31.3 15.1 15.7 7.8 4. 
Poland, 1957 100.0 8.1 22.5 32.1 14.1 13.2 6.7 33 


Source: M. Czerniewska and A. Szemberg in Zagadnienia Ekonomiki Rolnej (The 
Problems of Agricultural Economics), no. 2, 1959, 
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As can be seen from the above estimate, the changes in the 
number of farms meant in fact a considerable increase in small 
farms; the number of 5-7 hectare farms increased sligthtly and that 
of farms over 7 hectares fell, in particular the largest ones. New 
farms dating from this period are thus mainly small in size. 

But are these new farms the result of divisions of family pro- 
perty? And if so, to what extent? The answer can be found in the 
material provided by the Institute of Agricultural Economics. 


TABLE 2 


Annual Average Increase in Number of Farms 


Pre-war data Questionnaire data 
1920-1934 * I.A.E. 1952-57 
Region Percentage increase 

Family Family 
Total Divisions Total Divisions 

Only Only 

Old Territory — total 1.50 1.08 1.42 0.70 

Central Western Region 1.41 0.41 2.78 0.18 

Central Eastern Region 1.51 1.20 1.20 0.65 

South-Eastern Region 1.48 1.27 1.20 0.86 


* «. Czerniewski in Struktura spoteczna wsi polskiej (Social Structure of Rural 
Poland), Warsaw 1957. 


We have limited ourselves here to data solely for the territory 
formerly Polish, because in the Western Territories family divisions 
have been almost non-existent. 

As appears from the comparison, there are now fewer family 
divisions than before the war; and they take place only in the 
Central and South-Eastern Regions. 

This is a result of a complex of changes which occurred in 
Poland, and in particular of two factors which have substantially 
checked the process of dividing farms. 

The first of these is an increase in the amount of land held by 
the peasants, in consequence of the agricultural reform and 
settlement and of the recent allotment of State land which cannot 
be effectively utilized in State Farms. The results of the LAE. 
studies show that 51 per cent of farms newly formed in the period 
1952-57 were on State-owned land. 

The second factor, even more important because it is ever- 
present, is the industrialization of the country, which leads to both 
an absolute and a relative fall in the agricultural population. 

We have pointed out that the majority of new farms have not 
come into being as a result of dividing farms; this is, of course, 
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a great achievement of agricultural policy. Nevertheless a gre 


under consideration, and this considerably increased the numbe 
of small farming units in agriculture. From the point of view o 
production, particularly for the market, this is undesirable. We 
shall therefore add a few words on the character of the new farm: 


TABLE 3 


Estimated number of farms, arranged according 
to the main source of income in 1957* 


Total Area of farms in hectares: 
0.1-0.5 0.5-2 2-5 5-7 7-10 10-14 14and 
more 
Farms with main income from agriculture 
(in thousands) 


Poland, 1950 2,691.2 _ 459.1 899.8 465.4 491.8 244.2 1309 
Poland, 1957 2,577.2 _ 333.3 935.5 483.6 469.1 239.5 1162 
Difference + — —114.0 — —125.8 +35.7 +18.2 —22.7 —4.7 —147 


(in percentages) 


Poland, 1950 100.0 _— 17.1 33.4 17.3 18.3 9.1 48 
Poland, 1957 100.0 _— 12.9 36.3 18.8 18.2 9.3 45 


Farms with main income outside agriculture 
(in thousands) 


Poland, 1950 477.3 199.7 162.5 92.0 23.1 — _ - 
Poland, 1957 969.1 285.7 463.9 201.3 18.2 _ _ - 
Difference-+-— +4918 +86.0 +3014 +1093 —4.9 _- _- ~ 


(in percentages) 


Poland, 1950 100.0 41.8 34,1 19.3 4.8 — _ = 
Poland, 1957 100.0 29.5 47.8 20.8 1.9 _ _ - 


* Source: M. Czerniewska and A. Szemberg in Zagadnienita ekonomiki rolnej (The 
Problems of Agricultural Economics) No. 2, 1957. 


It appears that the increase occurred mainly in the group where 
the principal sources of income lay outside agriculture. It follows 
that the new farms do not add to the number of subsistence farms, 
but are typical peasant-worker farming units, 

Although the increase in the number of farms is a considerable 
one, only a small portion of peasant-owned land is affected by this 


number of very small farms have been formed during the perioj |: 
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trend. For instance, the number of farms in the 0.1-2 hectares class 
is only 6.3 per cent of the total. 

Without losing sight of a problem which is steadily gaining in 
importance (see Table 4), one should therefore not make too much 
of the problem of land losses caused by an increase in the number 
if farms where farming is a subsidiary source of income. We would 
do better to think more about the ways of increasing efficiency in 
these small units, for instance in pig breeding which is of particular 
importance at present because of the shortage of pork on the 
narket. 


TABLE 4 


Percentage of farms with main income outside agriculture in 1950 and 1957 


According to According to 
the General questionnaire 
National Census analysis 
in 1950 by IAE in 1957 
Percentage of the total number of farms 

Poland 15.1 27.3 
Central Western Region 21.2 30.9 
Central Eastern Region 8.4 15.2 
South-Eastern Region 9.4 31.8 
Industrial Region 47.1 53.5 
Western Territories Regions 22.3 31.5 


Information on the character of new farms is essential, among 
other reasons, because it confirms that the premises of the new 
agricultural policy pursued since October 1956 are correct. 

The data on the size structure does not confirm the view that 
recent years have seen a return to a capitalist stratification of the 
countryside, with an accumulation of the poor on the one hand and 
of the rich on the other. 

To throw more light on this subject let us add some information 
on the labour aspect of the problem. 

The above data does not suggest that the stratification of the 
countryside has increased. On the contrary, the degree of depen- 
dence has fallen. The table shows that there was a drop not only in 
the frequency of hiring labourers or of accepting labour as payment, 
but also in the amount of hired labour per farm. It appears that the 
new kind of medium-sized farm based on the work of the whole 
family is becoming typical. 

These changes prove that so far there has been no increase in 
the capitalist stratification of the countryside. Without, of course, 
denying the existence of the poor and of the kulak in the Polish 
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TABLE 5 


Hiring of agricultural labourers and accepting labour in lieu of payment 


Size 
in hectares 


Total 

05— 4 
4— 7 
7 —14 
14 — 20 
20 — 25 
25 and more 
Total 

05— 4 
4— 8 
8 —12 
12 and more 


1952—1957* 


For 100 farms investigated 


Hired labourers Hired labourers Those taking 
on a permanent on a temporary labour in lieu 
basis basis of payment 


1952 1957 1952 1957 1952 1957 
in percentages 


Central Western Region 


5.1 1.2 34.3 28.9 17.4 14.6 
— 0.3 7.6 8.7 2.9 3.0 
2.2 0.6 34.8 25.9 6.7 17.9 
2.9 0.9 41.7 38.8 23.9 19.8 
8.0 3.9 59.2 64.4 33.6 28.9 
30.0 10.3 80.0 69.0 37.5 37.9 
48.3 8.3 89.7 66.7 41.4 25.0 


Central Eastern Region 


2.5 1.0 29.4 22.1 12.2 10.8 
_ 0.5 13.5 11.6 3.1 4.7 
1.2 0.3 27.6 19.1 e2.7 103 
3.1 1.0 40.1 30.7 17.6 17.9 
14.7 5.6 70.1 50.5 34.5 18.1 


* Source: IAE research, Office for the Study of the Socio-Economic Structure of 


the Countryside. 


countryside it should be stated that the conflict between them is not 
one of the principal factors governing changes in the rural structure. 
The main changes are connected with the industrialization and 
development of the country as a whole. This has led both to 
migration of the population from the countryside to the towns, and 
to a new source of income, outside their farms, for the subsistence 
farmers. 
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MASS CULTURE: A CASE HISTORY 


by 
JERZY POMIANOWSKI 


N the South of Poland lies the beautiful and very ancient city of 
Cracow. At the end of the 16th century it ceased to be the 
capital, giving place to Warsaw, but to this day not one of the 
inhabitants of Cracow acknowledges this fact in his heart. The city 
has retained not only its old palaces, churches and streets, its parks, 
the royal palace and the University founded im the 14th century; 
it has also retained the aura of a metropolis, an atmosphere of 
intense intellectual activity. This has been enriched recently by an 
extremely colourful fancy-dress parade staged by the young people 
of Cracow, who for a few days every year, during the Juvenalia, 
take possession of the town. The streets are crowded with a brawling 
cavalcade of masquaraders, In every hall they can get hold of, and 
even in the town squares, the young people hold improvised jam 
sessions and theatrical performances. In carnival dress it is 
impossible to distinguish student from workman, cleric from 
footballer. 

At ordinary times the young people in the streets of Cracow 
can be divided. into two groups. This is particularly noticeable in 
the case of the girls. In one group they dress in sweaters and 
trousers, and wear their hair ostentatiously unkempt. Those of the 
second group are thick-set and dressed in their Sunday best, with 
cotton kerchiefs tied modestly round their heads, and it is obvious 
that they feel ill at ease in the streets of Cracow, where for a long 
time to come there will be more pigeons than motor-cars. The 
youths in the first group frequently sport beards, and have much to 
say about the trips they made in the holidays, frequently by hitch- 
hiking, in Poland or even abroad. Today the second group is 
distinguishable from the first not so much by appearance as by the 
fact that they stick together, and avoid the clubs and cafes, 
preferring self-service bars and cinemas, or sporting events and the 
traditional parade in the Market Square. Another characteristic 
feature of this group is that they do not appear until the evening, 
that is, after work. Most of them come not from Cracow itself, but 
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from Nowa Huta, the new iron and steel town about forty-tfiye 
minutes by tram from Cracow. Now ten years old, Nowa Huts 
already has about 100,000 inhabitants. Ten years ago, on the site 
where the town now stands, there were only the barren fields of 
the village of Mogila — the same flat empty landscape which stil] 
lies between the boundaries of Nowa Huta and Cracow today, for 
all practical purposes isolating from each other the two centres of 
population, which, although so different, come under one admi- 
nistrative authority. Thus only forty-five minutes by tram from the 
ancient city of Cracow, with its towers, its church bells, its historical 
buildings, its patina-covered roofs, its parks, its Viennese breakfast, 
its old libraries and student cabaret, its retired people, its private 
shops which have remained in the same family for several genera- 
tions, its cheeky pigeons, and the smartest and most nubile girls 
in Poland, a great town has grown from the barren earth round the 
metallurgical combine of Nowa Huta, which alone produces more 
steel than the output of the entire iron and steel industry in Poland 
before the war. 


Let me hasten to explain that between the two groups described 
above class differences do not as a rule play a part. In many cases 
the Cracow students may be brothers of those who are manual 
workers at Nowa Huta. They probably went to primary school 
together in distant towns and villages. In Polish universities the 
percentage of students coming from working-class homes is a large 
one. On the other hand, for a time Nowa Huta played a réle similar 
to that of the Foreign Legion, in that many young people volunteered 
for backbreaking jobs in building the town and its industrial 
combine. They came forward to dig the foundations in snow and 
rain, to assemble pipes and cables on the dizzy heights of the great 
furnaces. Many who sought work here were young men who had 
made a mess of things elsewhere, and were looking for a chance 
to start again. But for bad luck, or for troubles with their neighbours 
or employers, or even with the law, they too might have become 
students. As a matter of fact, many of them are now realizing 
that ambition, studying at evening classes or through correspondence 
courses. 

The difference between these two groups depends, therefore, 
not on class distinctions, but on the type of occupation and social 
milieu which they have chosen for themselves. The first group, 
those in Cracow, are following the traditional path. They are 
studying in order to swell the ranks of the professions which in 
Poland have always been a distinct sector of society with much 10 
its credit. This, however, is according to the old system of division 
of labour in the community. The second group, on the other hand, 
represents a new cadre of the proletariat. They deal with modem 
machines in a basic branch of industry. In the future it is clear 
that the term ‘proletariat’ must acquire another meaning — that 
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these people, once merely a labour force, have become the masters 
of more and more ingenious machines requiring more and more 
mental effort to direct them. This is imperative from the point of 
view of the workers themselves, as people. But it is also imperative 
for the smooth running of factories, towns, and whole communities 
which base their existence on technical development. 


During the short space of these few years the town of Nowa Huta 
has grown up around the metallurgical works just as in ancient times 
a settlement would grow around the Roman castrum, or, in the 
middle ages, around the knight’s castle, or, an even better example, 
as in the Klondyke a town grew up around a trading post. Here, 
however, the process was far more rapid. It took place according 
to plan, in quite another world and quite a different social system. 
Even in the Socialist countries there are few places where industrial 
towns of this size have grown at such a rate, from nothing. But 
during these few years Nowa Huta has passed through several quite 
different stages of development. Its building was begun in a pseudo- 
-monumental and portentous style, but in this first phase the people 
who built and inhabited Nowa Huta were still without any of those 
social links or spiritual necessities usually found in a modern society. 


“In 1955 it was a sad town” — a young journalist Michal 
Radgowski has written — “with no cinemas, cafés or clubs. It was 
a town living an illusionary life, a huge dormitory for workers, 
a mere satellite of the combine. Rebellion against this could be felt 
among its inhabitants, rough and uncouth though they might be. 
This rebellion was expressed in primitive ways — in a great increase 
of hooliganism and drunkenness, or in apathy among the more 
cultured inhabitants, who escaped when they could to Cracow, as 
if to another planet.” 


The picture of the town at this time is known to readers in 
Poland and other European countries from Adam Wazyk’s Poem 
for Adults. More detailed descriptions, no less alarming, are to be 
found among the numerous reports published by Polish journalists 
and sociologists during the ‘thaw’ which preceded the turning point 
of October 1956. At that time Nowa Huta was an even more popular 
subject than during the preceding period of overweening self- 
satisfaction. In both periods it can be seen that opinions were 
extreme and expressed impatience with social processes. But it was 
not till last year that the results of sociological and statistical 
investigations became available. These make it at last possible to 
obtain a true picture of the town, which has succeeded in the 
meantime in changing its appearance and atmosphere. Beside the 
first drab blocks built on an expanse of concrete there are now 
whole districts of light colourful flats. In Nowa Huta the principle 
of open spaces has prevailed. And at long last the first church has 
been built — in Marx Street... 
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The combine is still growing. Its equipment, constantly 
augmented through the assistance of the U.S.S.R., now covers aij 
branches of heavy metallurgy. But the flats in the residentis) 
districts no longer resemble metal castings. The colourful plaster 
fronts, the grass, the avenues and terraces, the wide windows, make 
Nowa Huta a town to which people can feel an attachment. But who 
lives in these houses? 

Investigations have shown that nearly 60 per cent of the worker 
of Nowa Huta are under thirty. Almost the same proportion (56 per 
cent) come from the country. What is more, barely 5.7 per cent of 
the workers are from neighbouring Cracow. 

These three figures mark out the ground of the experiment to be 
described. 

Nowa Huta, as we have said, is a town of young people — people 
without fixed habits of thought, morals, or taste. We must also 
take into consideration that in the town the predominance of youth 
over age is still more marked than in the combine, since here we 
must take into account the children as well, and in Poland the birth- 
rate is, thank God, very high. 

Further, not only is it a community unburdened with the tradi- 
tions of urban culture (good and bad alike), but as a matter of 
fact it is a community which has never come into touch with urban 
culture at all. Except in the village schools, these people have 
had practically no contact at all with forms of culture propagated 
so far. The average Polish village might be visited by the travelling 
cinema from time to time; television does not reach further than the 
environs of the towns; as far as the theatre is concerned, vast areas 
of the country are totally unaware of its existence. On the other 
hand, these regions — a rarity in Europe today — are rich in 
folklore, which is still very much alive. 

And finally, the people of Nowa Huta have practically no ties cf 
kinship or neighbourly connections with nearby Cracow. 


Nowa Huta may therefore be regarded as isolated, if one can 
speak of isolation in this modern world. At any rate, in Nowa Huta, 
more than anywhere else, patterns of behavious and generally 
accepted cultural values have to be created from the very beginning, 
practically from nothing, with no need to correct previous 
influences. 

If the construction of Nowa Huta was an immense technical and 
social experiment, in the realm of culture it could be regarded as 
an experimental sociologist’s dream. The prospects, inevitability and 
necessity of technical progress here, and especially the fact that 
this is a socialist country, require us to pay the most careful 
attention to cultural activity and its forms in Nowa Huta, in the 
light of the needs of the inhabitants. The town provides almost 
laboratory-like conditions for ascertaining the needs and wishes of 
its inhabitants. In the absence of outside influences and _ habits, 
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it is possible to find out what that mythical proletariat, here found 
in almost a pure form, is looking for in culture. Having found that 
out, it is possible to direct educational and cultural activities to the 
best advantage, to hasten the emancipation of the masses and to 
make available to them what was hitherto the privilege of a few. 
In art and culture these privileges were considerable. The aim now 
is to extend them, and to make available to the ordinary people the 
culture accumulated through the ages; to give them this instead of 
the rubbish with which they have been fed till now. 

One of our sociologists, Wiodzimierz Kobylanski, reporting on 
research in 1958, made the following striking statement: 

“Contrary to the conclusions which might be drawn from many 
newspaper articles and reports, as well as from certain works of 
literature, the Nowa Huta worker is more receptive to culture than 
the worker from the old Cracow factories.” 

Let me quote some figures. It appears that only three per cent 
of the Nowa Huta workers do not read the daily press. Eighty- 
five per cent of them read periodicals of one kind or another, and 
of these over half do so regularly. These periodicals represent an 
immense variety — there are fifty in all. One young worker, when 
asked why he read the Cracow popular magazine Zdarzenia, 
replied: “I read Lem’s* articles, then there are some interesting 
things on aeronautics and at the end there are kind of detective 
stories. I read everything in Zdarzenia. There’s half a page about 
painting, I try to understand all this business about Tachism, but 
it’s not very easy...” Let me add here that Nowa Huta has a 
permanent gallery of modern art — in the foyer of the theatre. In 
the visitors’ book I did not find even a quarter of the pretentious 
nonsense usually to be found in such books at exhibitions in the 
more ancient cities. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the families in Nowa Huta own a 
radio. The remainder are in the habit of going to their neighbours 
to listen to the wireless. This is undoubtedly a relic of the old village 
habit of spending evenings in each others’ houses, and a good 
example of how an old custom evolves in new conditions. It is parti- 
cularly characteristic that radio plays, that is, a form of theatre, are 
among the most popular programmes. 71.4 per cent of listeners 
listen to them regularly. Even more popular is the Matysiak 
programme, a family serial on the lines of “The Archers” in England. 

It is typical that book-reading does not reach anything like these 
figures. Little more than half the workers interviewed said they 
read books. Most of those they do read are recommended by the 


* Stanistaw’ Lem — a regular contributor to Zdarzenia is one of the most 
talented of young Polish writers, and specialises in science fiction. In my 
opinion he is better in this field than the best American or French writers. 
I suspect that he has a home-made electronic brain in his head. J. P. 
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schools, or on the wireless, or are traditional favourites. The writer 
is convinced that in this technical age such literary forms wil] 
dominate as can best adapt themselves to the needs of radio, tele-| _ 
vision, films, and to certain forms of theatre: the traditional form 
of reading will become less and less characteristic of mass culture 
Similar observations have been made in all the industrialized 
countries. 

To begin with, even the cinemas in Nowa Huta were empty but) Jie 
now many of the people interviewed declare that they go to thee 
cinema several times a week. 

But the most surprising result of these investigations was th 
popularity of the theatre. 36.4 per cent of those who filled in th 
questionnaire are regular theatre-goers. It should be stressed tha 
this investigation, carried out by the sociological section of the Pre 
Research Centre in Cracow (something like the Gallup Poll) we 
concerned solely with manual workers. At the same time investiga- 
tions were carried out among the workers of two old-establishes 
factories not far away, in Cracow itself, with its ancient cultu 
traditions. These were the Semperit and Szadkowski Works, I 
appears that in the first of these factories only 3.3 per cent of the 
workers go to the theatre, and only 5.7 per cent in the second. 


It is true that in Nowa Huta wages are higher. Nearly half of the | 3S 
workers earn 1,500-2,000 zlotys a month (not counting the earnings 
of other members of the family, and remembering that in Poland, 
as alsewhere, people are not too anxious do disclose their earnings 
to the tax authorities). But on the other hand in Cracow there is 
a choice of half a dozen theatres, while in Nowa Huta there is only 
one. This, however, is the heart of the matter — for what a theatrel [ 
The Ludowy (Popular) Theatre, with Krystyna Skuszanka and Jerzy 
Krassowski as producers, and Jozef Szajna in charge of décor. . 

Although this is the only permanent dramatic theatre in Nowa 
Huta, it does not have a monopoly of audiences, since there are” 
also numerous concerts and variety programmes. These too are 
popular. Of the people investigated, a little more than 12 per cen 
attend such programmes. This is quite a considerable figure, but 
only a third of the number who regularly attend the Ludowy 
Theatre. For many years operetta has been regarded as the most 
popular form of theatre among the urban population, especially in 
Poland, the home of such stars are Lucyna Messal, Wiktoria 
Kawecka, Rufin Morozowicz, and Redo. Nonetheless only 4.3 per 
cent of the workers interviewed in Nowa Huta attended the 
operetta. 

The facts and figures quoted here confound a number of 
established opinions. In Nowa Huta, which provided exceptional | 
conditions for research, it was found that the proletariat have | 
quite different tastes, which are likely to develop along quite | 
different lines, than had seemed to be the case to those philanthropic | 
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today the colourful plaster fronts, the grass, the avenues and terraces, the 
vide windows, make Nowa Huta a town to which people can feel an attach- 
ment. 





The Ludowy Theatre in Nowa Huta, managed by Krystyna Skuszanka. 
Jacobovsky and the Colonel — produced by Jerzy Krasowski, with décor by 
Jozef: Szajna. 





Jerzy Broszkiewicz’s Names of Power. 
Pradueesg. by. Krystyna Skuszanka, with décor by Jézef Szajna. 


Goldoni’s Servant to Two Masters. 
Produced by Krystyna Skuszanka.-Décor: Jankowska and ToSta. 
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‘Ineople who were graciously ready to launch their own conceptions 
‘Iii what was proper spiritual fare for the honest poor. Proletariat, 
lil we say? Rather a crowd of workers who but yesterday were still 
| ts. It is true that this makes them a convenient tabula 
Tn but o on the other hand, it does not make the work of educating 


her m any easier. There have been many stories in Nowa Huta — 
id true ones at that — of people using the bathrooms in their fine 

w flats to keep goats or pigs, or to store potatoes for the winter. 

} fe flatiski, whom I have already quoted above, writes on this 


his is a reflection of the characteristic disproportion to be 
found in a new community, between the low standard of every- 
Hay life, and the interest already awakened in cultural values. 


“The workers of Nowa Huta form a new community, which at 

he present time is going through the complicated process of creating 
‘tits own norms of behaviour, its own mores and its own tastes. For 
‘Hhis reason, in matters of culture it can be more easily directed than 
'fother working communities whose customs and traditions are 
‘filready established.” 

But “directed” towards what? What methods should be used 

here? What seed should be sown in this receptive soil? 

It must be said that as far as the organization of culture for the 
masses is concerned, in Nowa Huta the traditional view of treating 
the proletariat as a passive recipient, and not an active agent of 

ist activity, failed entirely. Not even the loftiest motives 
‘fehind such endeavours to educate the proletariat can change the 
4 fact that the unhappy ‘recipient’ tends to reject the thoughts and 
/fideas predigested for him by someone else, specially prepared ad 
_fusum delphini, and, as a result, arbitrarily imposed. From the very 
eginning, the rest of the country paid considerable attention to 
bwa Huta. In the first few years attempts were made to organize 
tegular performances by well-known artistes and dramatic com- 
panies from Cracow. The Cracow Philharmonic also sent orchestras 
‘fand soloists. These attempts, however, ended in fiascos, for lack 
of an audience. The repertoire at these concerts consisted either of 
items warmly welcomed, but by the older Cracow public, or of folk 
items written mostly at a time when the peasants were regarded as 
a tribe of dangerous but naive children. Philanthropic plays about 
village themes and concerts of folk music proved particularly 
unpopular: the inhabitants of the new town wanted to find the 
quickest possible entrée to a new higher urban culture, which they 
considered superior to the only one known to them hitherto; but at 
the same time the forms of the urban culture and art to which they 
/jWere given access alienated them with their strangeness and arti- 
ficiality. 

This, then, was the fundamental question — what to give the 

worker besides his daily bread? Should he be offered a mess of 
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pottage already digested by others, or shoulj form is | 
he be given food for independent thought, fy anyhow 
independent living, for independently changiy Baight, 
the world? Bertolt Brecht once declared thy 
the main function of the bourgeois tradition} “D©SE 
art was to convince the audience — ajpjio under 
through style and form — that the world (ciples. It 
unchanging, and fixed in its form. The pm isolated | 
letarian audience, on the other hand, has thpjtime the 
right to be told that there are no immutabjof play ¢ 

















forms, and that every form, every system 
every phenomenon can be changed anj 
improved by Man if he wishes. 

Thus when the theatre was being set w 
in Nowa Huta, the question asked was whether 
it was necessary for the public to go through 
all the successive stages by which the co 
temporary drama has arrived at its presen 
position in its escape from the canonical rule 

(regarded as the best, and therefore immutable) 

ee eee established long ago in the days of gas-lamp 

and gypsy tales, and movement towards tha 

freedom and social significance which the theatre has had in every 
era of its classic flowering. 

Those in charge of the new Ludowy Theatre answered this 
question by an ostentatious break with tradition, even though this 
seemed to be breaking a mode most accessible to an audience 
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unaccustomed to theatre-going. The Nowa Huta Theatre recallel})..4 jj. 


the old connection between revolution and new art forms. It turned 


: , ; ‘ . : t and 
out that this new community, uninfected with sanctimonious in- tic , 
fluences, provided the very environment where this connection} — ot. 
could be re-established. Huta th 


Here are the words of Krystyna Skuszanka, a pupil of the great “They 


Leon Schiller, who founded this theatre and is its producer: 


dell’art 


“It was no easy thing for us, in the spring of 1955, to-set up} the pr 
a theatre in this town. Nowa Huta at that time was a town that] mounte 
was avoided. It had the reputation of being full of hooligans arme] Like C 
with knives, drunkards, and other roughs quite capable of attacking} first p 
a harmless citizen and ‘activist’ whom they saw looking at the new} eruptic 
town from a car window. In conditions such as these the gener] the la 
view was that any cultural campaign in Nowa Huta should b} of our 
calculated in terms of several decades, and that, to begin with, the reignir 
easiest, simplest material should be used in cautiously educating} be the 
the honest plebs... The appropriate repertoire for these simple people} all Sk 
was held to be, not Plautus, Shakespeare, Moliére, Lope de Vega, } nation 
Stowacki, but 19th century vaudeville and variety, and the entil} tional 
bourgeois repertoire. About theatrical form no one worried a jot} And + 
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shoulifform is form, but the important thing is to have the play presented 
t, ftf nyhow, so long as it’s easy to understand, so long as it requires no 
nelM@thought, and so long as it entertains. 


ion’ “Despite the almost entire unanimity of these views, we decided 
. algfio undertake an experiment based on diametrically opposed prin- 
rid {ciples. It must be remembered that at this time we were almost 
. pmfisolated in our opinions. It should also be stressed that at the same 
is tjtime the authorities gave us complete carte blanche as to our choice 
itabigof play and how we presented it... 


stemi “If the playgoer is indifferent to tradition, then he should be 
aMieonfronted with problems of contemporary life, which is full of 
great conflicts in which he himself is the hero, and to which he most 

*t Wicertainly is not indifferent.” 
ete! In Poland as elsewhere, I think, theatres can be divided into 
ough two kinds — those which touch the lives of their audience, and 
those which do not have this ambition. I place in this second 
o category both those theatres which regard their freedom only as 
a1,4ireedom from society, and those which have an eye first of all on 
able the box-office or on other sources of income. In Nowa Huta both 
4,4 standardised, gilded naturalism, as well as snobbish aesthetism came 
oad to disaster. The new Ludowy Theatre owe its name and its 
ery popularity, not only in Nowa Huta, but throughout Poland as well, 
this to the very fact that its repertoire included plays dealing with 
this painful problems, problems still awaiting solution, with complete 
a confidence in the intelligence of the audience. This theatre excels in 
led intelligent entertainment, and it is along this path that it wants to 
al lead its audiences into the regions of great 
art and clear, progressive thought. P. E. Poesio, 
critic of the Florentine paper La Nazione, 
wrote after the triumphal visit of the Nowa 
Huta theatre to the Goldoni Festival in Venice: 
“They are not galvanizing the commedia 
dell’arte. They are the commedia dell’arte of 
Ubi the present day.” At this festival Skuszanka 
that! mounted Arlecchino, Servant of Two Masters. 
ned Like Gozzi’s Turandot, which was one of the 
ig! first plays put on by this theatre, it was an 
Wt eruption of colour, of youthful rebellion against 
rll the lack of colour which prevailed in most 
be! of our theatres at that time, and against the 
the} reigning illusionism, which was supposed to 
ng} be the most edifying for the audience. Above 
ple} all Skuszanka wanted to enrich the imagi- 
“4 nation of her audience, to enrich their emo- 
ot. 
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out to be the most needed in the first difficy 
period in this workers’ town. 
The directors of the Ludowy Theatre belieys 





which today’s workers in Nowa Huta 
up is nearer to the art of the Renaissane 
and other epochs of popular theatre, and al» 
nearer to modern art, than to the rigid dogma 
of illusionism. 

It was possible to carry out the Ludow 
Theatre experiment on a large scale, sing 
the patronage of the theatre really came from 
the people, from the workers in the town, 
who brought the theatre its first success, 
This success did not come all at once, but today 
the theatre has a faithful audience. As 

Skuszanka writes: 
Jerzy Horecki as Jaco- “Despite fears and gloomy forecasts, from 
peg a peo sag its very first contact with the theatre the 

audience was serious, attentive, quiet, and 

rather shy. After the first few months... the 
working clothes and dirty collars disappeared. The audience began to 
dress neatly, even in their best clothes, to come to the theatre... 
When it was suggested that it would be better to send the Ludowy 
Theatre to the centre of Cracow, and to bring one of the Cracow 
theatres to Nowa Huta, vociferous opposition was expressed in 
Nowa Huta. The people of Nowa Huta looked on this suggestion as 
an insult. They gave loud expression to their views in the papers 
and at special meetings, while a touching procession was organised 
by the school-children, who carried a banner proclaiming: ‘We won't 
give up Skuszanka’s theatre’. . .” 


Of course there was no lack of complaints. There were some 
people who thought they knew better what should please the 
working people; their main argument therefore was that box- 
office figures were going down. Meanwhile figures recently 
published show that the theatre, which seats only four hundred, 
sold 53,000 tickets in 1956, more that 76,000 in 1957, and well above 
100,000 in 1958. Certain people have criticised the present writer 
because in a recent discussion he stressed the argument of box- 
office returns, citing these figures as a sign that the theatre was 
playing an increasingly important part in the lives of the workers of 
Nowa Huta. They took the traditional view: it’s a good theatre and 
that’s all there is to it; an artistic success should be recognised and 
praised as such, whether or not it finds mass support at once. 

This is of course true, but in this case we are dealing with 
something that is obviously quite new, not only in the realm of 
aesthetics, but also in the field of sociology. In a country like ours, 
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he appearance of mass support for an ambitious contemporary 

: istic enterprise is a crowning proof, it is something that can give 
“Iise to the greatest hopes. As a rule actors expect little understand- 
g and grumble about the ignorance of the masses. They cultivate 
heir own aesthetic ideals in an atmosphere of resignation and isola- 
fion from the proletariat. In the West they have to contend with 
teal material difficulties. In the East these difficulties should not 
sist, but in fact they do. But here the example of the theatre in 
Nowa Huta seems to indicate a solution to the old dilemma facing 
furopean theatres — the choice between art that is ambitious, but 
which appeals only to the elite, or cheap substitute art for the 


The intellectuals connected with this Polish provincial theatre 
ook the slogans of socialism seriously, and really believed that 
Asftheir crude, uneducated, semi-peasant audience were to inherit the 
treasures of the world and of art. There are more theatres like this 
fromjin Poland, but they have to struggle continually against competition 
the|{rom other theatres, inertia, and the dogmatism of the critics. I have 
an@julready written in these columns about Dejmek’s theatre in Lédz 
thejind Huebner’s theatre in Gdansk. All are distinguished by their 
n to}inking of new art froms with social radicalism. 


... For the Ludowy Theatre only stages those plays which have 
wy fsome connection with the real problems which face the audience 
in their own lives. One of the most successful plays was Jacobovsky 
and the Colonel, by the Austrian playwright, Franz Werfel. This 
play was chosen for presentation as a denial of established myths 
popular in Poland. The heroes of the play are a typical Polish colonel 
of cavalry and a Polish Jew, the exponent of a bitter, unpretentious 
wisdom distilled out of repeated disasters. The discussion between 
these two is presented with complete honesty, without recourse to 
facile caricatures, although much to the detriment of chauvinistic 
complacency. This play has had about a hundred performances in 
Nowa Huta, and it still forms part of the theatre’s repertory. 
Through the medium of this play, which was staged at the end of 
1956 — that momentous turning point for Poland — both managers 
and actors, and the Nowa Huta public, not only attacked the dis- 
grace of anti-Semitism and the conviction that it is one of Poland’s 
inevitable specialités de la maison; at the same time they demon- 
strated how powerful the linking of rational thought to traditional 
chilvalry and courage can be in this country, if only that link can 
be forged. One of the most outstanding plays produced by this 
theatre was Jerzy Broszkiewicz’s The Names of Power (printed, 
with an introduction by the present author, in Les Temps Modernes 
in Paris in July 1958). The play was produced by Skuszanka, with 
first-class décor by Szajna. The theme running through this play 
is that the only justifiable basis of power is the true will of the 
people. In the new Poland this old idea, was once more proved 
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correct. The theatre also presented Stowacki’s folk tragoedy 
Balladyna as the drama of a ruler who is forced to commit wrong 
when she wishes to maintain her power in the face of the mom 
convictions of her subjects. Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure wa 
given in an interesting contemporary manner as a play about the 
inevitable limits of even the most well-meaning compulsion. |) 
Poland, a country where politics is one of the people’s ruling 
passions, and the national well-being their greatest concern, theg 
plays had a wide appeal. 

The Ludowy Theatre has also staged plays by Synge and Musset, 
by Camus (Etat de Siége), and by Steinbeck (Of Mice and Men) 
The latest plays include a colourful and absurd farce by one of our 
classic writers, Fredro — Gwattu co sie dzieje (Heavens, What's 
Happening), and Geniusz Sierocy (Onphan Genius), a_ historical 
drama by our greatest living prose writer, Maria Dabrowska. This 
latter play has never been staged before. The idea behind it is the 
contrast between the endeavours of the Polish king Wladyslaw IV 
to subjugate all other interests to those of the State and the pseudo- 
democratic wrangles of the 17th century magnates, who for their 
own interest abused the slogans and popular Polish tradition of the 
nobles. This play, too, was not staged without reason. It was chosen 
not only because the political allegory was easy to understand, but 
also because the management wanted to see how such a serious play 
would be received. The theatre, then, is not giving up its ambitions. 
I hope that at the same time it will not lose its restless questing 
spirit. 

The important thing about this theatre is not that it won praise 
at the Venice festival, or that it represented a renaissance in Polish 
culture at the Théatre des Nations in Paris, where unfortunately it 
appeared in the close season. The important thing is, as should have 
been said at its very inauguration, that it is ennobling people’ 
minds, that it is giving them what socialism was supposed to give 
to working people — serious art, a stimulus to thought, a feeling 
of the rightness of their own convictions and emotions, of their 
right to bring about sensible and deliberate changes in the world. 

After several years’ observation this opinion has in no way 
changed. 


Drawings by Julian Zebrowski 
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OUT OF THE IMPASSE 


these I HREE years have passed since 
the events of October 1956, 
which constituted a turning point 
' our jin the construction of Socialism in 
hat's {Poland. Here we shall not attempt 
rical to look at what has been accom- 
This plished in the interim in the field 
, Ty pof politics and economics. Our task 
ido- fis less complex, but at the same 
heir }time more exacting: an apprecia- 
the tion of the literary output of the 
ren past three years. In the changed 
intellectual climate of this period 
ons, 2 number of the new books which 
‘ing Jhave appeared have met with a 
mixed reception both here and 
abroad. Critics pounced upon their 
ideological confusion: it was said 
aye {that the authors condemned not 
le’s Jonly the errors made in working 
ive towards Socialism but Socialism 
Mg fitself; they were not politically 
1d ‘engaged’. At the same time some 
ay | f the new works are of consid- 
erable literary merit and have 
ski | become very popular. 


There is no doubt that mis- 
understandings between the critics 
and the writers have recently 
multiplied. 


In an article, “A Way Out of 
the Impasse’ (Nowa Kultura, 
No. 36) Stefan Zétkiewski, chief 
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editor of this socio-literary weekly 
and a well-known political figure, 
attempts to appraise the current 
literary output, as well as the 
state of relations between critics 
and writers. Zétkiewski’s concern 
is only with literature, but his 
remarks are relevant elsewhere. 


“In the past two years,” says 
Zétkiewski, “the pronouncements 
of the literary critics have often 
contained suggestions that Polish 
prose is at an impasse. At present 
however I do not think that any- 
one can justifiably accept such a 
judgement. When we look back 
today we can see a whole series 
of recent works of undeniable 
merit. Among them are Stanislaw 
Dygat’s The Trip, Reminiscences 
from the Present (and an essay in 
Nowa Kultura “An Interview with 
Ballmayer”) by Kazimierz Brandys, 
The Ship of the Cross-Eyed by 
Stanistaw Zielinski, Like a Grove 
by Jerzy Andrzejewski, the 
installments so far published of 
Tadeusz Breza’s Notes from Rome, 
the recent works of Stanislaw Wy- 
godzki, Juliusz Mach’s Life, Big 
and Small, the short stories of 
Tadeusz Rézewicz, and A Hole in 
Heaven by Tadeusz Konwicki. And 
what about the talented young 
writers — Marek Nowakowski, 
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Stanislaw Grochowiak, Eugeniusz 
Kabatc and Magda Leja, who has 
created a style of her own which 
has considerable charm? 

“IT would not like to describe 
the present state of affairs as a 
‘way out of the impasse’ for I do 
not think that there was any 
impasse to start with. There was 
only one’s own impatience. 

“TI will admit at the same time 
that I have given way to these 
moods of panic myself. 

“But the talk of ‘an impasse’ 
took no account of the most im- 
portant factor: the writers them- 
selves. 

“I cannot escape the impression 
that there are some critics who 
would feel better in the réle of 
organizers of mock trials. When 
they cannot find real ideological 
enemies, they select imaginary 
ones from among the writers.” 

Zétkiewski goes on to explain 
that he limits analysis solely to 
the political aspect of contempo- 
rary letters because the quarrel 
between the critics and the writers 
revolves round political and not 
artistic issues. 

He draws particular attention 
to the most recent books of Mach 
and Konwicki and argues that the 
reviewers are very often wrong 
in their estimates of the political 
implications of a literary work: 

“...I am surprised to see that 
a reviewer of a serious newspaper 
should fail to perceive the political 
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significance of Mach’s novel; tha 
he should be blind to the fact tha 
the author constructs this dramati: 
plot in such a way as to present, 
in post-October Poland, the 
triumph of justice; the reaffir. 
mation of a belief in life, in the 
value of human toil, in revoly- 
tionary legality, in the possibility 
of overcoming the ancient spectres 
of greed and national hatred. What 
does it matter if Mach has said all 
this discreetly? But how much 
genuine conviction is there! You 
have to be politically blind not to 
see it. 

“Konwicki’s novel led me to 
generalize. A Hole in Heaven has 
nothing in common with the 
ostentatious assertiveness of the 
work of the ‘production novel’ 
period; there are no _ leading 
workers, no social advancement, 
no stereotyped conflicts. And yet 
its significance is a punch aimed 
at the myth of ‘the impasse. 
Konwicki writes about his child 
hood; he has written an excellent 
and genuinely absorbing novel. 
It shows how normal and natural, 
since it is grounded in his whole 
philosophy of life and human fate, 
is the Communist hierarchy of 
values he has applied. The 
conflicts in the novel are looked 
upon from a class standpoint — 
but the reader does not respond 
to them as to a merely cerebral 
theory. He feels immediately that 
this is the author’s genuine vision 
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OUT OF THE IMPASSE 


if the world, deeply rooted in 


> that 4 ee 
t that jersonal experience. Konwicki 
matic P28 homage to the feelings of 

iffection for the Communists 


the [mons the masses in Poland before 
affir. he war; he shows the socially 
1 the meative, humane influence on 
rely. individuals of the Communist 
lity egend which sprang up out of the 
ctres arly fight of the revolutionaries. 
What The bitter plot of the novel is 
d all telling indictment of the cap- 
auch ftalist system, because the author 
You 4 concerned not with politics but 
vv with the actual experiences of his 
young heroes. 
“Konwicki succeeds in enrich- 
ing his realistic method with a 
the philosophical symbolism drawn, 
the #one might say, from the school of 
Faulkner. And in this way the 
ing political significance of his work 
is enhanced. 
“A Hole in Heaven has also 
rej [2% underlying theme: the dis- 
ilusionment of youth, of naive 
ig. |{tiendship, noble feelings to which 
another is unable to respond, 
el. which seal the verdict of indi- 
al, vidual loneliness. But to such ex- 
perience Konwicki opposes a 
sturdy belief in choice as the factor 
of | that determines the meaning and 
ne p essence of humanity — the choice 
d that declares itself for social 
justice, for the struggle for a full 
d life for all. 
] “The political significance of 
r Konwicki’s novel consists not only 
in the acceptance of the belief that 
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man is capable — despite personal 
and historical tragedies — of 
changing the world and combating 
evil. It is also a clear expression 
of the conviction that the plan for 
this desirable transformation cor- 
responds in our epoch to the social 
philosophy of Communism and to 
that interpretation of humanist 
values which is rooted in Com- 
munist ideals and in loyalty to 
them. 

“...There are no great di- 
scussions in this book, no great 
conflicts in the main stream of 
the narrative and no anguished 
struggle with new ideas. But it is 
precisely because of this that 
A Hole in Heaven is so interesting. 
It shows how deep are the links 
uniting the more ambitious writers 
with Socialism. Konwicki has not 
attempted a social or political 
novel, but when he tries to grapple 
with the problems of human fate 
he speaks for revolution; looking 
for truth he quite naturally chooses 
his critical criteria, confirms hopes 
and explains the sense and value 
of life, in accordance with the 
historical practice and theory of 
the modern working-class move- 
ment... 

“'.. All the above-mentioned 
novels represent a new genre in 
post-war Polish letters. Although 
they have a clear political signi- 
ficance they are free of stereo- 
types — the scenes, characters and 
conflicts are true. Some politically- 
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minded readers complain that they 
do not find in them stylized, 
conventional situations, ‘which 
ought to be there.’ But these are 
only the reactions of dishonest 
readers. The essential value of 
these novels lies precisely in the 
fact that they take on real pro- 
blems, ‘which ought not to be 
there’ — but which exist never- 
theless. 

“Thus we have new novels 
which ally themselves with the 
Socialist transformation of our 
society, and have some ambition to 
exert an educative influence upon 
its consciousness... 

“The direct political import- 
ance of these novels by Breza, 
Brandys, Wygodzki, Rédzewicz, 
Mach and Konwicki is comple- 
mented by the tone of moral 
anxiety of some of Andrzejewski’s 
short stories and by the intelligent 
but different vision of man 
possessed by Dygat, who re- 
members that the historically and 
morally shaped human condition 
can also be interpreted in the 
simple terms of private life. 

“Naturally these are but a few 
books from writers who have been 
‘engaged’ for years. We are 


certain to see other works also, for 
there are a fair number of artists 
whose view of reality is different 
both politically and philosophic- 
ally. The ideological struggle is by 
no means over, I think that it will 
contribute particularly welcome 
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values to our culture, for its teno 
is bound to be fundamentally 
changed when the arguments 
concern concrete artistic achieve. 
ments and not critical enjoinders 
for an undefined future... 

“...The anxiety which was 
felt over the attitude of our leading 
writers towards Socialism was the 
result of impatience. It was 
perhaps partly justified by some 
press activity and the divagations 
of the ‘black literature’ — which 
soon proved however to be short- 
winded. 

“I think that now the politically. 
minded should cross off the most 
important entry in their register 
of anxieties —- for new, important 
novels have at last been publ 
ished.” 


BUSY DOING NOTHING 


N this era of technological civi- 

lization, contemporary society 
is faced with a new and difficult 
social problem: how to make use 
of the ever-increasing amount of 
leisure available. The question ol 
‘mass culture’ is becoming im- 
portant for both parts of the 
world, especially the highly- 
developed countries — whether 
Socialist or capitalist. Nowa Kul- 
tura (no. 36) provides evidence 
that this problem has aroused the 
keen interest of Polish sociologists 
and intellectuals: next to three 
articles on this subject reprinted 
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from a special edition of the 
French monthly Esprit are some 
interesting comments by Andrzej 
Wasilewski. 

“I spent my holiday this year 
by the sea, applying myself in my 
free moments to a 300-page edition 
of Esprit. There was something 
perverse in my holiday reading 
since the whole of this fat volume 
is devoted to the problem of leisure 
in contemporary civilization. 
Twenty-odd writers — _ philoso- 
phers, psychologists and _ socio- 
logists —- attack in turn the 
question of “loisir”. All of them 
consider it an important new 
factor in man’s life, the conse- 
quences of which have been 
unknown until the present day. 
The seaside resort in which I read 
about the revolutionary effects of 
the phenomenon known as leisure, 
was crammed to its roofs with 
holidaymakers. Every evening an 
excited mass of devotees of leisure 
would collect in the bars and 
nigth-clubs of which this particular 
town had produced a_ sizeable 
crop... 

“If the writers in Esprit are to 
be believed, this myriad of leisure 
hours marks a new era in human 
history and is a presage of social 
and psychological changes whose 
dimensions cannot be foreseen. 
But looking at the sad aimlessness 
of this crowd of holiday-makers, 
it was difficult to make out any 
of the features of that golden ‘age 
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of leisure’. Separated from their 
familiar institutions, surroundings, 
habits, relationships — everything 
that made up the normal round of 
their lives and interests, they 
seemed rather to ke perplexed 
by the laborious problem of filling 
their idle hours... 

“This is one of the vaguest and 
least elaborated parts of the 
Socialist design for living. Its aim 
is the maximum amount of leisure 
for the maximum amount of 
people; but at the same time it 
cannot rid itself of the idea that 
that branch of contemporary life 
devoted to a wider cultivation of 
leisure is a sinful luxury. This is 
probably the reason why the 
means of utilizing our leisure are 
so frighteningly and _ dismally 
impoverished. We do not possess 
them because our way of life does 
not provide an express moral 
sanction for this kind of activity. 
The course of world civilization 
has been such that, on the other 
hand, it has been sanctioned in the 
more technologically developed, 
capitalist part of the world. There, 
too, civilization has provided more 
facilities and practices of filling 
the growing amount of leisure. 
These have been infiltrating into 
our culture, placing it in an equi- 
vocal situation which provides food 
for thought. 

“Leisure has not the same 
meaning in a system which places 
its hopes in the educational values 
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of work, as it has in a system 
where work is an object of ex- 
ploitation. For example, the idea, 
popularized by scientific jour- 
nalism in the West, that industrial 
work is something infernal, while 
leisure is the fairyland in which 
everything is forgotten, is alien to 
the morality of Socialism which 
denies that there is anything 
permanent or universal in such 
a distinction and sees it only as 
a product of social or historical 
conditions. But its consequences 
are worth noting. A system which 
sees the split between work and 
leisure as an incurable disease of 
mankind is feverishly engaged in 
finding ways of alleviating this 
disease, while this is considered 
only an ancillary and secondary 
problem in a system which 
preaches the idea of work and 
leisure living in harmony with 
each other. So it is that the 
techniques of recreation develop 
mainly in places where this sense 
of disease is acute and obsessive. 
In communities so obsessed these 
techniques have become almost 
a religion and the object of 
constant elaboration and a feverish 
search for perfection. This is the 
root of the paradox: societies 


which are haunted by this schizo- 
phrenia cultivate for the service 
of leisure inventive talents which 
have so far been dormant in 
societies that have reestablished 
the dignity of labour. 
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“This paradox is worth a few 
moments’ consideration. Whe 
examined more closely it loses 
much of its sharpness, but it sti- 
mulates a deeper insight int 
some interesting social phenomena 
of our time. 

“On the one side, this world of 
recreation which has sprung from 
an obsession with escapism and 
compensation, bears other marks 
of its malignant source... 
J. M. Domenach has called it a 
‘caricature of work’ which in- 
tensifies the feeling of schin- 
phrenia and frustration. Dumaza- 
dier asks dramatically of rm 
creation: is this antidote anything 
other than a drug which can only 
exacerbate the alienating nature of 
work? Alain Touraine, while 
denying that the situation is*s 
critical, in actual fact goes stil] 
further. He maintains that in 
highly industrialized civilizations 
cultural life becomes completely 
divorced from the problems ani 
experiences of work. The split, in- 
stead of disappearing, has bee 
labelled as a necessity of c& 
vilization. 

“On the other side, the world 
of dignity of labour so far provides 
only a foretaste of as yet uP 
revealed forms, themes _ ani 
energies. It has been cramped by 
the need for faster accumulatio 
and for making up its arreafs 
The principles of accumulation 
have, in the past, usually bees 
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opposed to the principles of leisure. 
The world of bourgeois accumula- 
tion was earnest, puritanical, 
intense and devoid of all ideas of 
relaxation in contrast to the world 
of the aristocracy which had 
brought the art of leisure to its 
highest peak of refinement. Many 
decades had to pass before the 
ideas of leisure loosened the rigid 
attitudes of middle-class  ex- 
pansionism. Of course the analogy 
with contemporary problems is 
very slender and means no more 
than that the products of a com- 
munity engaged in rapid accumu- 
lation are not remarkable for 
inventiveness in the art of re- 
creation. 


“But in this case the differ- 
ences are more significant than 
the analogy. These show that the 
moral rigidity, with which the 
accumulating class of that time 
opposed the aristocratic ideals of 
leisure, would be impossible today. 
There are many reasons for this. 
In the first place, the com- 
munities which are today under- 
going a rapid process of accumula- 
tion are not discovering, like the 
eighteenth century bourgeoisie, 
new fields of human productivity 
but are only making up their 
arrears. As a result, the situation, 
where morality is concerned, is 
totally different. The world of 


bourgeois accumulation was grey 
and dull in comparison with the 
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fairyland of the aristocracy, but 
it brought new and unknown com- 
modities onto the markets of civili- 
zation and in this found its justi- 
fication. Such satisfaction has been 
denied to communities which today 
bear the expense of accumulation. 
As things are, they can only hope 
to reproduce commodities already 
made available by civilization. So 
is is that, while the aristocratic 
idea of leisure was, in the eyes of 
the bourgeoisie, alien to the nature 
of civilization, its ideals, organi- 
zation and practices have, for those 
who participate in the strenuous 
process of accumulation today, 
become one with the march of 
civilization itself. In such a situa- 
tion a rigid code of morality which 
seeks to turn away from the lures 
of cultivated recreation, has from 
the outset become merely a lost 
cause. 

“This is a critical moment for 
the whole system. We may tempo- 
rarily redouble our efforts to 
restore the balance by artificially 
stifling the growing obsession, but 
such forceful tactics sooner or 
later will prove fruitless. Sooner or 
later new working principles must 
be found for the system which will 
adapt the present moral code to 
the new needs. 


“In other words, it is time to 
create our own world of leisure. 


“It would be difficult indeed 
to find a field of creative activity. 
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for which the Socialist world today 
is less equipped. The problem is 
not only one of the eternal lack 
of personnel, and technical and 
financial resources, nor even of 
all these deficiencies combined. 
A mint of money could be sunk 
into projects for leisure without 
bringing the required conditions 
one step mearer. The quality of 
our leisure’ depends on our 
developing the present system of 
values in such a way as to stimu- 
late our own talents for finding 
new ways of recreation; these 
talents are still dormant in 
communities of our type” , 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


HE period under review 

abounded in various publica- 
tions devoted to the fifteenth anni- 
versary of People’s Poland. From 
among the many contributions 
analyzing economic progress to 
date and discussing prospects for 
the future one seems particularly 
worthy of mention. Written by 
Andrzej Karpifski, it was printed 
in No. 7 of Gospodarka Planowa 
(Planned Economy) under the title, 
“Notes on Polish Economic Policy 
in the Post-War Period”. The 
author sees the sources of Poland’s 
rapid economic advance after the 
war in the change in the political 
system; he reminds us that “the 
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fundamental questions of economiy 
policy were closely linked with the 
particular, concrete conditions ip 
which Poland found herself at the 
moment of embarking upon the 
programme of economic and social 
transformation of the country.’ 
Among these conditions were, first, 
poor development of productive 
forces, “which made further eco- 
nomic progress, by means of an 
intensification of production, im- 
possible for Poland”; and, second, 
the existence of “a considerable 
surplus of manpower — above all 
in agriculture.” 

Industrialization, the basis of 
post-war economic policy, has 
resulted in the transfer of 
hundreds of thousands of re 
dundant workers from the rural 
areas to industry, and thus — ina 
considerable imcrease in the pro 
ductivity of labour over the 
country as a whole. This policy 
has rested on the full utilization 
of existing production capacities, 
which before the war remained 
idle, partly for technological 
reasons and partly because of the 
policy of the individual entre 
preneur. 

The extensive character of 
development was responsible for 
the considerable disproportion 
which arose between the rise in 
labour productivity and in that ol 
the individual worker. “Now, when 
the most easily accessible reserves 
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have already been utilized, the 
économic policy of Poland is con- 
centrating its attention mainly on 
individual productivity by 
intensifying production.” This is 
bound to have a_ considerable 
influence on the material well- 
being of the population. Previously 
the rise of the living standards 
was in the nature of a levelling- 
out, since most of the increase in 
the wage fund was eaten up by the 
wages of new workers rather than 
by the already trained labour force. 
“In the coming period the rise in 
individual productivity will be 
matched by the rise in the real 
wages of trained workers.” 

Karpifski says however that 
although the Polish economy has 
entered a new stage of develop- 
ment “it will be necessary in the 
future to strive for a relatively 
rapid rise in employment, to keep 
pace with the high natural in- 
crease.” 

Poland began its industrializa- 
tion drive under very restricting 
conditions. The tight balance of 
foreign trade made it impossible 
for the growing industries to rely 
to any great extent on imported 
machinery. Second, there were not 
sufficient imports available to 
meet Poland’s requirements: all 
the Socialist countries were short 
of capital equipment themselves, 
and after 1950 when an 
embargo was introduced — it 
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became virtually impossible to 
import the necessary goods from 
the capitalist countries. This meant 
that the industrialization of the 
country had to be based on a 
change in the structure of the 
mational economy, with the empha- 
sis on the expansion of the capital 
goods industries. The great change 
that has taken place can best be 
illustrated by a statistical compar- 
ison: in 1938 the engineering, 
building materials and building 
industries accounted for 9 per cent 
of all those employed outside agri- 
culture; today they employ more 
than 20 per cent (nearly 1.5 million 
people). Summing up, Karpifski 
maintains that it is upon the ability 
of Polish economic policy to solve 
all theses problems — together 
with political changes that have 
taken place — that Poland’s eco- 
momic advance since the war has 
principally depended. 

Karpifski’s account is  opti- 
mistic. But the economic press has 
also pointed to a number of adverse 
factors, the structure of con- 
sumption among them. The con- 
sumption of meat and animal fats 
is excessive, while that of dairy 
products is low. In the industrial 
field, the output of coal, iron and 
copper ores is lagging, and pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel is 
inadequate. 


As a result of the anomalies in 
the structure of consumption, meat 
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is in short supply. This is the 
subject of an article by Mieczyslaw 
Lesz, Minister of Home Trade, 
entitled “Meat — the Cardinal 
Problem” in Zycie Gospodarcze 
(Economic Life, No. 31). Lesz 
admits that “a decline in pig 
breeding has been noticeable in 
recent months”, and says that to 
improve this situation “it is 
necessary above all to make full 
use of existing fodder reserves.” 
In Poland pigs are generally 
fattened with potatoes, which are 
also used to produce spirit. Lesz 
contends that “a reduction in the 
industrial use of potatoes would 
free a considerable quantity of pig 
fodder...” It takes 400,000 tons of 
potatoes to produce 36,000 tons of 
spritit — the annual export figure. 
The 36,000 tons of spirit are 
roughly equivalent — in terms of 
foreign trade — to 8,000 tons of 
meat. If 400,000 tons of potatoes 
were used as fodder, it would be 
possible to obtain something like 
20,000 tons of meat. 


THE PRESS 


Lesz then goes on to stress, 
first, the necessity for a change- 
over from the production of indu- 
strial spirit to that of synthetic raw 
materials; second, the advantages 
of replacing the 28,000 horses 
which are still in use in the towns 
for draft purposes, with motor 
vehicles, tractors and cars; and, 
third, the possibilities of com- 
10 per cent 


pensating for a 
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reduction in the manufacture 9 
vodka by a 20 per cent rise jy 
the consumption of fruit ay 
grape wines. Should all them» 
suggestions be adopted the fodder 
released would be sufficient 
raise meat production by some 
25,000 tons annually. 


The monthly Handel Zagranicz. 
ny (Foreign Trade) contains a 
interesting contribution by Szymo 
Gociol, headed “What Réle Should 
the Underdeveloped Countries Play 
in Polish Foreign Trade?” Th 
author begins with analyses of the 
commodity and geographical struc 
tures of Poland’s foreign trade 
In the first six months the share 
of the Socialist countries in Polish 
export amounted to 53.8 per cent, 
and in imports, to 56,1 per cent 
If the rest, accounted for by capi- 
talist countries, is taken as 4 
hundred, then the participation of 
the various groups of countries in 
our exports and imports is respecti- 
vely as follows: highly-developed 
countries — 62.9 per cent and 795 
per cent; semi-developed countries 
(Spain, Greece, Finland, Ireland, 
the Latin American countries and 
five other overseas countries) — 
21.3 per cent and 15.2 per cent; the 
underdeveloped countries — 154 
per cent and 5.3 per cent. 


The author goes on to say: “In 
spite of a certain percentage 
increase in the share of the 
semi- and underdeveloped capi- 
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talist countries in Polish foreign 
trade in comparison with the pre- 
war period, the rate of progress 
is far from satisfactory... 90.8 per 
cent of exports of machinery and 
equipment go to the Socialist 
countries and only 9.2 per cent to 
the capitalist countries... In the 
field of raw materials and food- 
stuffs the proportions are reversed: 
here 90 per cent of exports go to 
the capitalist countries. When one 
takes into consideration the con- 
siderable increase in the production 
and export of machinery and 
equipment planned for the years 
1961-65, one can see at once the 
need for radical changes in the 
structure of trade with the cap- 
italist countries. This need is 
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brought home even more clearly 
when one remembers that in the 
West a process of economic inte- 
gration is now under way, which 
may have an adverse affect on 
Poland’s trade with the capitalist 
countries. . .” 


Gociot maintains that the eco- 
nomic development of Poland re- 
quires more raw material imports 
and will at the same time open up 
possibilities for the export of ca- 
pital goods and other industrial 
goods. He argues that this develop- 
ment will meet the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries in the 
course of their industrialization 
programmes. 


Stanistaw Albinowski 














ECONOMY AND LIFE 


MEAT SHORTAGE 


N the last few months difficulties have arisen in supplies of agri- 

cultural products, particularly meat. In the first quarter of this year 
15 per cent more meat was sold, and 10 per cent more in the seconi 
quarter, than in the corresponding periods of last year; but in the thin 
quarter, there has already been a decrease of 15 per cent. These figure 
show that the deterioration in the supply of meat was fairly sudden 
As a result of this shortage, the Government has found it necessary t 
introduce certain restrictions — for example one meatless day a week, 
on Monday. In Warsaw, there has been an additional restriction placed 
on the amount of meat that can be bought in one visit to a shop. 


The meat shortage is partly due to the state of agriculture and partly 
is the result of the current market situation. 


The state of Polish agriculture is backward. To make matters worse, 
the stunted size of many farms is an enormous handicap to technical 
progress, and naturally hampers crop and livestock productivity. The 
country has not yet overcome the disproportion between the flexibility 
and rapid development of socialized industry. and the disintegration ani 
obsolete methods of agriculture. While modern industrial development 
is characterized by an 8-10 per cent increase each year, the rate i 
agriculture is only 3-4 per cent. This is the cause of another dispr- 
portion — between the demand for agricultural products, which has been 
growing rapidly (by about 10-15 per cent each year), and their supply 
which has not been able to keep pace with it. From time to time these 
disproportions make themselves painfully felt. 


The changes made in agricultural policy in October 1956 resulted ia 
an improvement: in 1957/58 the towns were relatively well suppliei 
with agricultural products. During this period the reserves of agt- 
cultural marketable goods were released. Peasants no longer had the 
shadow of obligatory collectivisation hanging over them and wert 
encouraged by new economic incentives — for instance, the abolitim 
of obligatory deliveries of milk — to invest in their own farms. Invest 
ment, however, required an accumulation of money, which meant thi 
the peasants, partly by reducing their own consumption, sold considerably 
more to the towns than previously. Sales grew more quickly tha 
production. But reserves could not suffice for more than two or thre 
years, since, as has already been pointed out, they were not backel 
up by an adequately rapid increase in production. For this reason the 
leaders of the Polish United Workers’ Party and the United Peasanili 
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MEAT SHORTAGE 59 


Party in 1959 approved a long-term programme of modernization in 
agriculture: the main target of this was the elimination of the dispro- 

rtions already described. The details of this programme have already 
been dealt with in previous numbers of Polish Perspectives. 


The other reasons for the present situation are primarily a fall in 
the number of pigs and an increase in the purchasing power of the 
population which has been greater than was foreseen in the plan. 

An agricultural census made by the Central Statistical Office in 
June this year showed that the number of pigs has fallen by 6.2 per 
tent compared to last year. Though there has been a certain increase 
(1.7 per cent) during this period in cattle and poultry breeding, this was 
not sufficient to make up for the gap caused by the reduced supply 
of pork. The Government’s plans for the purchase of meat were not 
realized, and the shortages were made good in the first half of this 
year with stocks accumulated last year. 


The basic reason for the fall in the number of pigs in 1959 was the 
bad potato harvest in 1958 and the rise in their price. It was mainly 
breeders with no land of their own who gave up breeding since they 
were forced to buy potatoes at the higher prices. At the same time 
a large number of state farms gave up pig for cattle breeding which had 
been stimulated by various economic incentives. Unfortunately there 
was neither enough fodder nor financial incentives to stimulate a similar 
increase in the number of pigs. 

The situation has been further complicated by the drought which 
occurred this year. This in particular ruined the hay harvest and, as 
a result, shortages of fodder which had existed for years became even 
greater. The direct result of the drought was that the milk-yield of cows 
fell and that plans for the purchase of milk were not realized. This of 
course has created certain problems in the supply of dairy products to 
the market. 

The reduced supply of food products has coincided this year with 
a marked increase in demand. Capital investment has been greater than 
was originally planned — in the first half of this year it was 22.5 per 
tent above that for the same period last year, production plans in 
industry have been exceeded and there has been insufficient observance 
of regulations concerning expenditure; as a result, in 1959 the income of 


grown to a greater extent than the plan assumed; this is another reason 
for the upset in the balance of the food market. 

The Government, faced with this adverse situation, has taken 
t number of preventive measures. In the first place it has decided to 
fant considerably greater subsidies of fodder: the amount provided the 
peasants will be increased by 30 per cent. A sizeable part of this will 
tome from imports. 

The Government has also decided to limit the production of alcohol 
in distilleries and transfer several hundred thousand tons of potatoes to 
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pig breeders. Similarly some of the molasses which up to now hay 
been used in the production of alcohol will be given to the peasants x 
fodder. 

In order to raise the number of pigs, the Government resolution hy 
introduced a new and more profitable price structure and bonuses jp 
the form of coal to be awarded to breeders. 

State farms are to be encouraged by special incentives to increase 
the number of pigs by 100,000 this year and by a further 100,000 next 
year. The Government has also taken a number of measures to control 
the excessive rate of increase in the purchasing power of the population, 
These include a limited reduction in investment expenditure in the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

The situation on the meat market and the disturbances it has causel 
were placed on the agenda of the Third Plenum of the Central Committe 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party on 17th October. Following the 


Plenum the Government has passed a resolution to raise the price o}| 
meat, meat products, and animal fats by an average of 25 per cent. Th}. 


price increase has two objects: to restrict the consumption of these com- 
modities, which is in excess of supply and to eliminate meat subsidies 


If there had been no price increase this subsidy would have reached || 


a level of 5,000 million zlotys in 1960. 
S. J. 


TRADE WITH SCANDINAVIA 


HERE is a long tradition of trade between Poland and the countries 

of Scandinavia. Since the war it has been augmented in many new 
directions. All these transactions have been characterized by mutul 
goodwill and friendly co-operation, both of which, for example, wer 
reflected in a long-term agreement concluded with Sweden in 1%, 
providing for an exchange of industrial equipment for Polish coal ani 
coke. 

Commercial relations were the more easily established because ther 
countries had suffered few or none of the effects of the war. But itis 
the complementary character of our economic structures, naturl 
resources and exports that lies at the root of our trade relations and 
encourages their further development. Important, too, is our geographical 
proximity which makes us neighbours across a common sea — the 
Baltic — and leads to easy communication, 

Poland’s present industrial development. makes her even moi 
competent to participate in international trade and, in particular, 
satisfy the needs of the Scandinavian market. But an examination o 
Poland’s turnover with the Scandinavian countries shows that it falls fa 
short of this country’s export potential. Furthermore, the position of the 
Scandinavian countries in the overall deployment of Polish trade he 
undergone changes of a special kind. In the past ten years trade will 
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TRADE WITH SCANDINAVIA 


Scandinavia has declined, while at the same time trade with all other 
non-Socialist countries has increased. This can be clearly seen in the 
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table below: 
TABLE 1 
Polish trade turnover with Scandinavia compared with total turnover 
with capitalist countries in 1946—58. 
Million zlotys (4zl. = $1) at current prices 
IMPORT iif. EXPORT fob. 
. Balance of trade 
Years | Total from Cap. fom : g Roly Toml to Cap. Bi 1cf on with Scand. 
total imp. total exp. 

1946 126.8 109.8 86.6 203.3 143.6! 70.6 + 33.8 
1947 838.3 302.0 36.0 548.7 | 285.9) 52.1 —<96.1 
1948 1,083.9 319.0 29.4 1,185.4 | 564.4) 47.6 + 245.4 
1949 1,452.4 318.5 21.2 1,352.2 | 432.4] 31.9 + 113.9 
1950 1,039.4 252.8 24.3 1,093.6 | 356.9} 32.6 + 104.1 
1951 1,555.8 425.2 36.6 1,291.7 | 509.5} 39.4 + 84.3 
1952 1,118.6 310.9 26.2 1,037.8 | 357.5] 34.4 + 46.6 
1953 869.7 203.0 23.3 1,007.1 283.8) 28.3 + 80.8 
1954 1,043.9 162.2 15.5 1,032.7 | 230.9} 22.4 + 68.7 
1955 1,293.4 162.7 12.6 1,317.0 | 276.4} 21.0 + Tis:7 
1956 1,377.8 175.9 12.7 1,593.3 | 320.4) 20.1 + 144.5 
1957 1,881.9 228.0 12.1 1,562.1 296.5} 19.0 + 68.5 
1958 2,165.4 265.6 12.3 1,703.8 | 215.1) 12.6 —* 50:5 





























As can be seen from the table, in the years directly after the war, 
Scandinavia played a considerable part both in our exports and imports. 
In 1946 it accounted for 86.6 per cent of Polish imports and 70.6 per 
cent of exports to and from the capitalist countries. 
This high percentage is partly explained by the generally low level 
at the time of Polish trade with all the non-Socialist countries and by 
the structure of Polish exports, which had remained the same as before 
the war. Post-war exports to Scandinavia reached their peak in 1948, 
when their value amounted to 564.4 million zlotys (4 zl. = $1), or 47.6 
per cent of total Polish exports to capitalist countries. It is worth noting 
here that in 1948 68 per cent of Poland’s exports of coal — a commodity 
then in extremely short supply in Europe — went to Scandinavia. 

The following years saw the beginning of the decline in both the 
overall dimensions of exports and imports and the proportion of total 
turnover accounted for by Scandinavia. A comparison of Polish turnover 
in 1958 with that in 1949 shows that in this ten year period, while 
exports to non-Socialist countries rose by 26 per cent, those to 
Scandinavia fell by 50 per cent. Similarly, Polish imports from Scan- 
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dinavia fell by 17 per cent, while those from non-Socialist countries wer 
rising by 50 per cent. 

Taking 1953 as 100, the 1958 index of growth in exports (at curren 
prices) was 76 for Scandinavia, while it was 170 for West Europea 
countries and 223 for the Common Market countries (of these, 447 fy 
West Germany, 130 for France, 137 for Belgium, 162 for Holland ani 
110 for Great Britain). As for imports, again taking 1953 as 100, the 195% 
index of growth for Scandinavia was 131, whole for Western Europe it 
was 249 and for the Common Market 282 (226 for France, 222 fo 
Belgium, 245 for Holland, 464 for West Germany and 271 for Grea 
Britain). 

Imports from Scandinavia are therefore on the increase. This is 
especially true of iron ore — a basic commodity in Polish imports. The 
following table indicates this: 


TABLE 2 


Import of iron ore from Scandinavia 
in 1938, 1947-59. (in thousand tons) 








. 0 

Year os —— ~~ ip Sweden Finland Norway 
1938 571 250 43.8 191 5 54 
1947 893 897 100.0 842 — 51 
1953 1,065 932 87.5 770 1 162 
1954 1,063 681 64.1 416 122 146 
1955 1,085 745 68.7 465 139 141 
1956 1,116 820 73.5 527 157 136 | 
1957 1,565 877 56.0 578 165 134 
1958 1,352 899 66.5 609 170 120 





























These figures show that Scandinavia has found in Poland a growing 
market for one of her main export raw materials. Polish imports of iron 
ore are now three and a half times greater than before 1938. These impor's 
will certainly increase together with those of other commodities, provided 
that Scandinavian interest in Polish exports increases also. 

The most notable period in the history of Polish relations with 
Scandinavia were the years 1956-58, when imports grew by 55 per 
cent — a rate of increase almost equal to that of imports from all non- 
Socialist countries. On the other hand Polish exports in this period 
shrank more rapidly than in any other: between 1956 and 1958 they 
fell by 33 per cent. A comparison between total Polish turnover with 
Scandinavia and that with Western Europe reveals that in 1958 the 
former fell by 12 per cent below the 1957 figure, while the latter 
increased by 8 per cent. 
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Thus 1958 was the year in which our exports to Scandinavia 
reached their lowest point in the whole ten-year period. It was also the 
first year in which the balance of trade was unfavourable, with a deficit 
of 50.5 million zlotys (4 zl. = $1). 

What then is the origin of these trends in the development of our 
trade relations? To a certain extent, both the overall decrease in imports 
and exports and the fall in turnover with Scandinavia, considered as 
a percentage of total turnover with capitalist countries, can be explained 
by the consistently expanding geographic scope of this country’s trade, 
which has been accompanied by an increase in total turnover. Yet this 
is not the full explanation. 

Statistics clearly show that the origin of this decrease lies in the 
structure of exports to these markets. This is still lopsided, consisting 
as it does chiefly of solid fuels. In 1958 coal and coke accounted for 
more than 70 per cent of total Polish exports to Scandinavia, compared 
with 79 per cent in 1956 — 50 per cent for Sweden, 73 per cent for 
Denmark and some 90 per cent for Finland. 

This is also the reason why any change in the scope of these markets’ 
requirements, in prices, and in market conditions in general has so 
adverse an effect on the value of total Polish exports. It must also be 
pointed out that in the past few years there has been a considerable 
reduction both in the quantity and the price of Polish coal bought by 
these countries. The quantity of Polish coal exported (in thousand tons) 
is shown in the following table: 
































TABLE 3 
Coal exports 
Year a ml to Cap.| To Scena. | S¥edea Finland | Denmark | Norway Iceland 
| 
| 1938 9,138* 3,378 2,389 255 292 426 16 
1946 3,851 2,615 1,667 55 521 312 a 
1947 7,326 4,129 2,100 566 895 521 47 
1948 12,761 7,457 3,398 1,430 1,715 848 66 
1949 11,577 5,163 2,191 788 1,479 629 76 
1950 10,836 5,924 2,568 1,141 1,654 468 87 
1951 9,978 6,141 2,871 1,515 1,595 117 43 
1952 8,303 4,636 2,328 1,587 498 168 55 
1953 6,689 4,075 1,474 1,505 759 212 45 
1954 6,608 3,121 1,010 1,371 503 185 50 
1955 7,739 2,901 885 1,450 525 7 44 
1956 6,701 2,430 770 1,398 194 43 25 
1957 6,181 2,697 552 1,654 436 30 25 
1958 8,516 3,293 631 1,378 1,202 54 28 
























* Source: Central Statistical Office 
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Thus the only country which markedly increased its purchases of | compl 
Polish coal in 1958 was Denmark, thanks to which total exports of coal | terms 
to Scandinavia rose from 2,697,000 tons in 1957 to 3,293,000 tons in 195g, is sho 
Finnish imports of Polish coal have remained almost constant at q distinc 
relatively high level, though in 1958 they had already fallen by about dustri: 
300 thousand tons. It must be said in general that, in spite of last year’s cent f 
rise in the quantity of coal exported to Scandinavia, the past ten years in 195: 
have seen a steady decrease in exports. jnotabl 

This trend is the result of structural changes in the economies of the | those 
Scandinavian countries, which have been replacing solid, and even times. 
liquid fuels, principally with hydro-electricity. But even with this and F 
change in the balance of fuel consumption, they are still importing, and nery : 
will continue to import, quite considerable quantities of coal. Thus we over | 
can expect that our common interests and traditional commercial ties | no me 
will ensure that these countries maintain and increase their imports Be 
of Polish coal. conclu 

This is also a real problem, because to the decrease in the quantity | neces: 
of our exports were added the painful effects of a 50 per cent fall in the delegé 
market price of coal in Scandinavia. Thus a 36 per cent increase in the Trade 
quantity of coal exported over the past three years was not sufficient the ir 
to make up the loss sustained because of the fall in its price. Poland is | great 
interested in increasing its turnover with Scandinavia in every way in im) 
possible. But this can only be done — and upon this also depends the machi 
satisfaction of our growing import requirements in the future — by | ment, 
stimulating exports of commodities other than coal. increé 

There is a good market for Scandinavian raw materials and capital ular 
goods in Poland, provided that these countries increase their demand plasti 
for Polish industrial and agricultural goods. | espec: 

There are goods of interest to Scandinavia in all branches of Polish \made 
exports. Among metallurgical products there are structural shape iron, |Seanc 
ship and other plating, zinc piping, conduits and manholes; among | 
chemical products: carbon and graphite electrodes, zinc oxide, calcinated 
soda, toluene, naphtalene, creosote and spindle oil, sulphate of ammonia, 
trichloroethylene and ethyl alcohol, liquid glass and several other 
products; among minerals: various types of glass, porcelain and pottery, 
plaster of Paris, gypsum for cement production, fireproof slates and other) t 
articles; among foodstuffs of particular interest are fresh and processed |the p 
fruit, must, fresh and processed vegetables, fresh and tinned fish, tinned |'strie 
meat, casein, barley sugar, powdered starch and other articles. enter 

Finally there are various Polish products which have made 4 @ th 
particular name for themselves, such as machine tools, cars, building ea 
installations, and even complete plants — for instance rolling mills, not 
to mention wooden goods, alrealy well-known in these markets, and i 
consumer goods, the production of which is steadily improving. bits 

All this will certainly require a greater effort on the part of Polish - 
exporters to adapt themselves to the needs of their customers, to raise = 
the quality and increase the variety of what they have to offer, to & fas 
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aSes of |complete their contracts in the time stipulated, and to ensure that the 
of coal | terms of payment are favourable. Poland is equal to all these tasks, as 
n 1958, |i shown by the latest developments in her trade relations and the 
t at a distinct progress made in several branches of exports. Except for in- 
> about dustrial consumer goods {in particular textiles), which fell by 35 per 
t year’s cent from 16.5 million zlotys (4 zl. = $1) in 1956 to 10.8 million zlotys 
1 yeats in 1958, mainly on account of Finland, all Polish exports increased; most 
notably in the case of foodstuffs where exports in 1958 were four times 
those of 1957 — in the case of Finland, six times, and of Sweden, three 
i even |times. This was mainly because Sweden began to import Polish sugar, 
h this and Finland resumed her imports of this commodity. Exports of machi- 
ig, and |nery and installations also increased; in 1958 they rose by 27 per cent 
nus we oe 1956. Nevertheless this was still only an insignificant proportion — 
ial ties |no more than 1.5 per cent — of total Polish exports to Scandinavia. 

mports Both parties appreciate the need to expand trade relations. The 
conclusion of long-term, comprehensive, guaranteed agreements is both 
necessary and thoroughly practicable, as was shown by the Polish trade 
delegation, led by Franciszek Modrzewski, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Trade, which visited Denmark from 17th April to 7th May this year, at 
the invitation of the Danish Government. They found that there were 
great opportunities for concluding such agreements by linking an increase 
in imports from Denmark — of such commodities as capital goods, plants, 
‘machinery and installations for the chemical industry, shipping equip- 


| Of the 











— by |ment, machinery and installations for the foodstuffs industry — with an 
increase in Polish exports — such as coal, chemical products (in partic- 
capital |wlar semi-finished products and chemicals used in the production of 
emand |plastics and dyes), rolled goods (for instance, ship plates) and machinery, 
especially machine tools. This visit was proof of the sincere efforts being 
Polish \made to expand our trade relations and of our lively interest in importing 
e iron, Scandinavian goods. 
among | Halina Jarostawska 
‘inated | 
monia, | 
other | ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 1960 
0 ’ 
ed It is an established tradition for capacity, particularly in industry. 
cessed |the planning departments of min- It is assumed that total industrial 
tinned |istries, industrial associations and production will grow considerably 
enterprises to begin intensive work in comparison with the current 
ate a in the third quarter of each year year. Where the plan for 1959 pro- 
rilding }® draft plan for the following vided for a 7 per cent rise in pro- 
Is. not Year. The targets of the National duction the target for 1960 is a 8.6 
3, ond Economic Plan approved by the per cent increase. 
Council of Ministers are made the The highest rate will be in 
Polish  Pasis of this work. chemical and heavy industries (12.6 
» raise In 1960 the main task will be and 11.3 per cent respectively). It 
er, to|a faster development of productive is interesting that in heavy in- 
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dustry the highest rate of growth 
will be in the production of machi- 
nery and equipment where it 
will.exceed 16 per cent. This is. of 
great importance both for the 
further expansion of Poland’s 
economy and because of the need 
to increase exports in this field. 

In the field of capital invest- 
ments the Council of Ministers 
decided that the plan should make 
good the delays in investments, 
particularly in the metallurgical 
and chemical industries, in order 
to clear the way for the next 5-year 
plan (1961-65). Investment outlays 
will be concentrated not on new 
projects, but on those already 
under way, and especially those to 
be finished in 1960. 


Housing, as well as school and 
hospital construction will also be 
increased. 


_ Agriculture will in 1960 form 
a large separate chapter of the 
plan. The whole of the great 1960 
investment programme for agri- 
culture, or its related branches, is 
based on more than just an 
assumption that total agricultural 
production should show a 3.8 per 
cent increase over 1959 (2.7 per 
cent for crop production and 5.3 
per cent for livestock). The im- 
portant point is that 1960 is to be 
a period of rapid growth and mod- 
ernization of productive forces in 
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in particular branches of industry hee 
must be reached in time, in order 

to provide agriculture with a suffi-} 
cient number of tractors, agri- 

cultural machinery and all kinds 

of equipment (55.2 per cent more 

than in the current year). 

The balance of payments and 


also dependent on the reaching of }with . 
these targets. It should be expected, |ri 
therefore, that exports — parti- 
cularly of machinery and food pro- 
ducts — will be further increased |iari 
and that export production in other 


branches 
stimulated. 

After each branch of the eco- 
nomy has prepared its preliminary 
plans, the Council of Ministers will 
place before the Sejm the draft 
of the National Economic Plan for 
1960. 


of industry will be | 


FOREIGN TRADE 


POLAND — USA 


In the first years after the 
Second World War exports from 
Poland to the USA were negligible. 
As the reconstruction of the eco- 
nomy progressed, exports increased, 


reaching in 1950 a value of 11 mil- 
lion dollars. The cold war, how- 
ever, brought trade discrimination 
against Poland and other Socialist 
countries. In 1951 the US termi- 
nated the trade agreement with 
Poland concluded in 1931. As @ 
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3 Of thelesult, Poland was deprived of the 
1€ Cretfenefits arising from the most 
Jevelopefiavyoured nation clause in the Ame- 
to this fican market. At the same time 
stantiallxmorts to Poland of such im- 
targetshortant commodities as cotton have 
ndustryfeen discontinued. 


n order : 
a suffi In the period that followed 


“{mports from the US reached their 
1 kinds" yest point; there was some rise in 


xports, but only of meat products 
nd this did not suit Poland. 


its andj In 1958 the value of Polish 
7 ex-xports to the US amounted to 
most bout 27 million dollars, which was 

1 ays from satisfactory. The most 
‘ease infimportat reason for this relatively 
well pin: low level of exports has been the 
tion of the most favoured 
lustriall tion clause with regard to Polish 
ply of goods, which, because of the high 
ipmentfievel of custom duties, has pre- 
omy isfvented Poland from competing 
ing offwith other countries on the Ame- 
pected, frican market. In the documents 
parti-jeoncerning American credit to Po- 
od pro- fland, signed by the plenipoten- 
-reased |iiaries of both countries, there are 
1 other jstatements indicating that the 
ll be jptoblem of the most favoured 
nation clause may be solved in the 
near future. This is a hopeful sign. 


The healthier economic’ re- 
lations in recent years and the 
jgreement concerning- the ex- 
tension of credit have created 
a favourable climate for new 
trade negotiations between Poland 
amd the US. The admission of 
Polish boats to American ports 
m a regular basis and the 
stablishment there of branches 
0f Polish shipping lines would con- 
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termi- § tibute considerably to the further - 


with #20rmalization of economic re- 
As 4 


Such ventures as ‘the Poznan 
International Fair, or the exhibi- 
tions in New York and Chicago 
contribute to a fuller realization 
of our potentials and needs and 
to the extension of valuable 
personal contacts ‘between  in- 
dustrial and economic circles. The 
US has a pavillion at the Poznan 
International Fair erected at its 
own cost. 

Poland’s eeiticieation this year 
in American fairs, particularly in 
Chicago, turned out to be a great 
success. Polish machine tools 
aroused special interest. 

At the same time an exchange 
of experts in different fields is 
taking place. The US has played 
host to Polish experts in metallur- 
gy, chemical production, agricul- 
ture, road construction and trans- 
port, representatives of the Mi- 
nistry of Home Trade, etc. 
American experts in agriculture, 
metallurgy, coal mining, chemical 
production etc. have visited Poland. 
This type of co-operation brings 
advantages to both countries. 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


September this year was a 
period in which Polish foreign 
trade was stimulated both by inter- 
national negotiations and by inter- 
national exhibitions and fairs. 
A Polish Industrial Exhibition was 
held in Moscow showing the 
industrial achievements in the 
fifteen years of People’s Poland. 
This exhibition also indicated the 
possibilities of increasing trade 
with the U.'S.S.R. 

Fourteen Polish foreign trade 
enterprises participated in the 
Izmir International Fair in August. 
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Buyers from the Near East had an 
opportunity of learning about the 
export possibilities of POlish capital 
goods. At the Leipzig Autumn Fair 
Polish foreign trade enterprises 
had eleven stands. 

- In Zagreb Poland mainly ex- 
hibited machinery with particular 
emphasis on shipyard equipment. 
This emphasizes the co-operation 
between the two countries in the 
field of ship building. 

The three-year Trade Agree- 
ment recently concluded with 
Austria provides a better basis 
for the growth of trade. Poland 
was represented at the Vienna Fair 
by seven foreign trade enterprises 
mostly exhibiting chemical pro- 
ducts, handicrafts and art goods. 

At the Technical Fair in Brno 
Poland mainly displayed capital 
goods, including metal casting 
and coal mining machinery which 
enjoys a high reputation in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


ECONOMY 


FACTS AND EVENTS 


@ The HQ of the Citizens’ 
Militia recently published the 
following data on economic 
offenses: 

In the first half of 1959, 75,500 
economic offenses were detected; 
63.6 per cent of these involved 
public property. Administrative 
offenses (bribing, abuse of autho- 
rity, negligence in fulfilling duties 
etc.) in this period amounted to 
12,000 cases, speculating to 10,000, 
tax offenses to 4,600, foreign 


currency offenses to 270. As a 
result of all these offenses the 
mational economy suffered a 
of 440 million zlotys. 


loss 





. action includes the delivery of 
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At the Fair in Salonika th 
Polish Foreign Trade Enterprip 
ANIMEX displayed a particularly 
wide selection of tinned meats ang 
other foodstuffs. 


VISIT TO DENMARK 


Dr Wilhelm Billig, the Govern. 
ment Plenipotentiary for the 
Utilization of Nuclear Energy, 
Dr Pawet Nowacki, Managing 
Director of the Institute of Nuclear 
Research, and Dr Andrzej Soltan, 
Chairman of the Scientific Counel 
of the Institute, visited Denmark in 
August at the invitation of the 
chairman of the Danish Atomic 
Energy Commission. The members 
of the delegation inspected Danish 
centres of nuclear research and 
discussed the question of co 
operation between nuclear scient- 
ists of both countries. This was 
a return visit. 


The HQ of the Citizens’ Militia 
state that a certain improvement 
was noticeable in comparison with 
the same period of last year. This 
can be seen, in particular, from the 
decrease in large scale economic 
offenses. 


@ An Agreement between Po- 
land and Indonesia concerning the 
building of four shipyards for 
fishing vessels was signed recently 
in Djakarta. The shipyards will be 
situated on Java, the Celebes, 
Sumatra and Ceram. The trans 


blueprints, machines and equip- 
ment for the project. In addition 
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STATISTICAL DATA 


Poland will send a team of experts 
who will supervise the construction 
work, and Indonesia will send to 
Poland engineers and mechanics 


‘Hior training. The value of deliveries 


will amount to 5 million dollars. 

@ In the last three years the 
State Farms have been developing 
successfully. The majority of them 
now show profits, instead of losses. 
Asa result of this situation the 
Economic Committee -of the 
Council of Ministers resolved 
recently that profit-making agri- 
cultural enterprises — not only 
State Farms — be given the right 
to independent management of 
part of their profits. State Farms 
will form a reserve and a develop- 
ment fund from their share of 
profits. 

@ A far-reaching programme of 
modernization provides not only 
for the utilisation of larger and 
more efficient equipment in 
metallurgy, but also for the 
development of new technological 
processes which will substantially 
shorten the production cycle and 
improve the quality of the product. 
The Institute of Iron Metallur- 
gy in Gliwice has for a long time 
been making research into the 


Statistical Data 
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application of new methods of 
steel smelting and casting in 
Polish metallurgy. The Institute 
has high hopes of the oxygen 
converter method of steel smelting, 
which is used in some countries, 
e.g. Austria, the USSR, the USA, 
and West Germany. 


The method brings substantial 
savings in investments and ex- 
ploitation. For instance, a 30 ton 
converter can in the same length 
of time produce as much steel as 
a 250 ton open hearth furnace. 


@ In the middle of August a 
ceremony to incorporate the m/s 
Capcorange into the Brazilian State 
Fleet was held with full honours 
in the port of Rio de Janeiro. It is 
a small cargo boat of 6000 DWT 
built in Szczecin for a Brazilian 
steamship line. 


® According to the PKO 
(General Savings Bank) savings 
deposits had at the end of July 
reached 10,072 million zlotys (the 
average monthly wage is 1,500 
zlotys). In the 7 months of 1959 
there was an increase in deposits 
of 1,924 million zlotys. This is 
121 million zlotys more than the 
total increase of savings in 1958. 


PORTS AND SHIPPING IN 1958 


Expansion of Merchant Marine 


The tonnage of the merchant marine increased considerably in 1958. 
By the end of the year the number of ships had risen to 97, with a total 
tonnage of 483,000 DWT, an increase within the year of 75,000 DWT. 

Domestic ship-yards~ delivered 12 ships with ‘a total tonnage of 
43000 DWT. The production of ocean-going vessels of more than 
100 DWT was non-existent before the war. In 1949 two were produced; 
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in 1958, 60. The Polish ship-building industry, which has developed onl mainly 
since the Second World War, is now the eleventh in the world. improv 
As a result of the increase in the number of new ships in 1958, pjsystem 


average age of Polish ships fell from 13.8 years in 1957 to 12.2 yea 
Average speed improved also, increasing by 0.4 knots. 


Increase in Marine Transport 


The Polish merchant marine carried 3,879,000 tons in 1958, against 
3,397,000 in the previous year. The average distance of shipment pe 
ton increased by about 6 per cent. 

In 1958 port turnover increased by 19.1 per cent in comparison with 
1957 and surpassed considerably the rate of growth in the tonnage of 
the fleet. The amount of cargo carried by Polish vessels between foreign 
ports (cross-trade) also increased (at the beginning of 1958 a new line 


was opened connecting Braila-Galati-Istanbul-Latakia-Alexandria),}: 


Cross-trade amounted to 480,000 tons i.e. about 15 per cent of all ship 


ments by ships of the Polish merchant marine (in the preceding year — i 


275,000 tons, or about 9 per cent). Hence the share of shipments by 
Polish vessels in the total turnover of the Polish ports fell from 20.5 per 
cent in 1957 to 19 per cent in 1958. 

The number of passengers carried by sea transport on our own ship 
and on those leased from other lines, increased from 9,700 persons in 
1957 to 14,600 in 1958 — by 50 per cent. 


Polish Steamship Lines 


At the end of 1958 Polish Ocean Lines and Polish Sea Transport had 
at their disposal a total tonnage of 394,400 DWT. Their transport 
revenues for the year reached the sum of 38,100,000 U.S. dollars. 

The financial returns of the Polish steamship lines last year were 
clearly affected by a recession in sea transport thoughout the world. 
In spite of the increase in the average distance of shipment per ton, the 
average revenue per ton shipped by the Polish merchant marine fell by 
8.4 per cent in transport by tramp boats and by 15 per cent in transport 
by regular lines. In spite of the recession sea transport showed a surplus 
on the foreign currency account — revenues less expenses in foreign 
currency — amounting to 23.4 million U.S dollars. 


Polish Sea Ports in 1958 


Cargo handled in Polish sea ports in 1958 amounted to 16,936,000 tons; 
this compares with 14,215,000 tons in 1957. 


An increase in cargo handled and in particular its uneven distribu- : 


tion among the different quarters of the year — in the fourth quarter, 
for example, cargo handling was up by 35 per cent in comparison with 
the same period in 1957 — increased difficulties in the Polish ports, 


of 
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improvement was achieved in November 1958, as a result of a new wage 
system which gave the workers an increase of about 26 million zlotys 
annum. As a result both of this and of greater efficiency the average 
pay of dock workers increased by 9 per cent. The number employed 
increased by 640. This brought about an increase in the speed of 
handling cargoes, particularly marked in Gdynia, where the time of 
docking, calculated per 1000 tons, fell in 1958 by 11 per cent in 
comparison with 1957. The speed of handling coal increased by 15. per 
cent, of ore by 7 per cent, of general cargo by 2.5 per cent. In other 
ports also, the speed of handling cargo increased in the fourth quarter 
of the year, in comparison with the same quarter in 1957: in Gdansk 
by about 2 per cent, and in Szczecin by 3.5 per cent. But these results 
must still be regarded as insufficient. 

In 1958 capital expenditure in the ports amounted to 154.1 million 
‘dlotys, about 45 million zlotys more than in 1957. 

Transit turnover in the Polish ports increased from 2,557,000 tons 
in 1957 to 2,629,000- tons in 1958. The most marked increase — by over 
300,000 tons — was in transit to Czechoslovakia; transit to Hungary and 
the German Democratic Republic remained at the same level. Sea 
transit, on the other hand, declined markedly; this consists mainly of 
cargoes from the ports of Western Europe which are reloaded at Polish 
ports mainly onto boats of the Far-Eastern line. 


Port 1957 1958 
thousand tons 

Total 14,215 16,936 

Gdarisk 4,580 5,363 

Gdynia 4,256 5,237 

Szezecin 5,379 6,336 


A break-down into commodity groups appears below: 


1957 1958 
thousand tons 

Coal and coke 5,162 7,378 
Ores 2,775 2,700 
Grain 1,224 1,116 
Timber 385 459 
Other bulk products 1,773 2,096 
General cargo 2,896 3,187 


Achievements of the Port of Szczecin in 1958 


For Szczecin 1958 was a decisive year, with regard both to the level 
of turnover and to results in general. For the second time in the post- 
war period total turnover exceeded 6 million tons. Turnover increased 
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by 1,197,000 tons in comparison with 1957 and the planned level for 1958 
was exceeded by 585,000 tons. The earnings of the Port of Szczecin for 
basic services were the highest yet, reaching a value of 131.9 million 
zlotys. 

' A characteristic feature of the turnover is a steady increase in general 
cargo; in 1958 it reached a level of 800,000 tons, the highest since the 
war. 

Szezecin cargo accounted for 38 per cent of all the cargo handled in 
the three Polish ports. Szczecin also leads in transit turnover; its share 
in total Polish transit turnover amounted to 68 per cent in 1958, an 
increase of 8.6 per cent over the previous year. The most important 
transit customer is Czechoslovakia; in 1958 her transit through Szczecin 
amounted to 1,500,800 tons of commodities, against 881,400 tons in 1957. 
Next comes the German Democratic Republic, with 518,200 tons, and 
Hungary, with 110,300 tons. 

The increase in turnover was matched by a substantial increase in 
the number of ships calling at Szczecin. In 1958 there were 5,003 ships, 
with a total tonnage of 2,830,000 N.R.T. (in 1957 — 3,556 ships). First 
came the German Federal Republic, with 1914 ships; second, Denmark, 
with 1186, third, Poland, with 653 ships, followed by Sweden, Holland 
and Finland. Small ships were in the majority; in 1954-58 the number 
of those with a capacity of more than 8,000 DWT was 170. 


Sea Fishing 


Catches landed totalled 127,500 tons in 1958, only a slight increase 
over 1957 (1.7 per cent). Of this, State enterprises accounted for 
94,900 tons — 3 per cent more than in the previous year. 

It is worth noting that the catch of sea fish per person in 1957 was 
4.4 kilograms, against 0.41 before the war. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION SINCE THE WAR 


The growth of metallurgical production in People’s Poland has 
progressed at a tremendous rate in comparison with the 20-year period 
between the wars. 

Total production of steel in 1920-39 amounted to 19 million tons, an 
annual average of less than one million tons. Some furnaces and rolling 
mills stood idle and zinc mines were flooded. Copper and aluminium 
were not produced. The metallurgical industry employed 74,300 workers 
at the time of its highest prosperity; this figure dropped to 31,800 during 
the depression, 

In 1945-58 the Polish metallurgical industry produced 44 million tons 
of steel, ie. 2.3 times as much as in the whole inter-war period, and an 
annual average of over 3 times as much. Today the industry employs 
160,000 workers. In 1958 the production of: steel reached 5.5 million 
tons, or 195 kilograms per head of population, 
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Before the war the equipment of the metallurgical industry was 
yery poor; today it meets the high standards of modern technical re- 
yuirements, whether in the LENIN combine, the WARSZAWA WORKS 
still under construction), the aluminium works at Skawina, or many 
ther works, either new, or old, with modernized equipment. 

The production target for the next seven years has been set at 
j1 million tons of steel — 7 million tons more than in the past 14 years. 
In 1965 the production of steel is to rise to 9 million tons, or 282 kilo- 
grams per head of population. 


ZINC OUTPUT 


In 1938 Poland had only two zinc and lead mines and 4 zinc smelting 
works. The production of zinc dropped from 169,000 tons in 1929 to 
107,000 in 1938. So low a level of production necessitated substantial 
imports of foreign ores. 

During the Second World War the zinc mines and works were 
seriously damaged. 

After the war the work of reconstruction and expansion of zinc mines 
and works began. Now 6 zinc and lead mines are in operation and 
6 zinc works and 4 lead works. Since the war the production of zinc has 
developed as follows: 


1949 — 108,000 tons 
1955 — 157,000 ,, 
1956 — 153,000 ,, 
1957 — 159,000 ,, 
1958 — 162,600 _,, 


At present Poland accounts for about 5.5 per cent of total world 
zinc production. She is the world’s sixth zinc producer, after the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Belgium, Canada and the German Federal 
Republic. Substantial exports of zinc earn considerable amounts of 
foreign currency. 

In 1960 the production of zine is planned to reach a level of 
170,000 tons, and in 1965 a level of 215,000 — 230,000 tons. 


GROWTH OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The Polish co-operative movement now has 7,650,000 members, 
including over 2,000,000 women. They are grouped in all kinds of 
co-operatives: work co-operatives, collective farms, market gardening, 
housing, health, and credit co-operatives. 5,500,000 of the members 
belong to rural co-operatives. 

There are over 11,740 co-operative societies, with 68,700 stores, 
13,200 kiosks, almost 5,300 restaurants, 71,000 purchasing centres for 
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agricultural produce, over 20,500 production establishments and over 
8,600 service centres. 
eratives in retail trade constitutes over 50 per 
ver of the country. In the rural areas the ¢p. 
ual monopoly both in selling and buying. The tot) 
value of co-operative production of goods constitutes 13.5 per cent of 
total national industrial production. 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


THE POLISH P.E.N. 


HE history of the Polish P.E.N. Centre 

has been closely linked with the acti- 
vities of the International P.E.N. practically 
from the very beginnings of the international 
federation. Soon after the idea of setting up 
an international association of writers had 
been launched — and made a reality — by 
Galsworthy, Wells and Conrad, the Polish 
novelist Stefan Zeromski published an 
appeal in the literary press, calling for the 
establishment of a similar organization in 
Poland. And he in fact became its founder. 

That was in 1924. Today, after 35 years, 
it seems worthwhile to give a brief account 
of the history of the Polish Centre. Soon 
after its formal inauguration at the Royal 
Castle in Warsaw, the new organization 
established its first literary contacts with 
a number of foreign centres. It played host 
to several eminent foreign writers, among 
them John Galsworthy, Thomas Mann, 
Vladimir Mayakowsky and Jules Romains, 
sent its members on return visits abroad and 
participated in the P.E.N. congresses in Paris, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Oslo, Vienna, Budapest, 
Dubrovnik, Edinburgh, Buenos Aires and 
Prague. In 1938 it was entrusted with the 
task of organizing the VIII International 
P.E.N. Congress in Warsaw. 


The records of these congresses contain 
numerous speeches and proposals made by 
Polish delegates advocating an expansion of 
literary exchanges, demanding equal respect 
for the literatures of all nations and asking 
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MINER-ARTISTS 


Amateur artists among the 
miners who spent their holi- 
days in Zakopane last year 
produced more than 200 pain- 
tings which were shown at 
an exhibition held in the local 
Tourists’ Centre. The ex- 
hibition aroused great interest 
and is a proof of the great 
service which the Miners’ 
Trade Union has rendered to 
its amateur artists for the 
past ten years by organizing 
for them _ special holidays 
during which they can im- 
prove their skill, 

This year’s holiday group 
undertook to give drawing 
lessons to the children of 
a local sanatorium and later 
organized a competition 
among their pupils. 

Mr Ociepko, one of the 
miners who studied art at 
these holiday courses and 
who has already gained a re- 
putation as a painter is now 
engaged on a large work 
commissioned by the Cracow 
Town Council for the city’s 
“Collegium Maius’’. 


SILESIAN COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


The Silesian College of 
Science and Technology in 
Gliwice will celebrate the 
fifteenth anniversary of its 
foundation, The College was 
opened in 1945 and within the 
last fifteen years it has 
become the main centre of 
higher technical education for 
the Upper Silesian industrial 
region. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR POLISH 
STUDENTS 


140 scholarships have been 
awarded to this country by 
the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations. The former 
foundation usually makes its 
grants to specialists in both 
Arts and Science while the 
latter gives priority to those 
engaged in medical research. 
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EXCAVATION AT PALMYRA 


According to information 
sent from Palmyra by Pro- 
fessor Kazimierz Michalowski, 
the Polish archaeologists now 
working in Syria have dis- 
covered many interesting 
objects, among them a mo- 
numental city gate, 20 metres 
wide. They have also uncovered 
the principal street leading to 
the Tetrapylon. This confirms 
surmises of the size of the 
former residence of Queen 
Zenobia and the importance 
of the city as one of the main 
centres of civilization in the 
eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean in the 3rd _ century 
A.D. Another unique disco- 
very is a large group of sculp- 
tured polychrome monuments 
belonging to the tomb of the 
Zabda family. 


The excavations conducted 
at Tel Atrib (ancient Athribis) 
in the Nile Delta have also 
been successful: part of a 
large municipal bath has been 
unearthed, and for the first 
time Roman lime kilns have 
been uncovered. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN 
IN WARSAW 


Mr Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Professor of History at Har- 
vard University and son of the 
famous American historian, 
who bears the same name, 
has paid a visit to Warsaw. 


Professor Schlesinger is 
the author of several outstand- 
ing historical works, the most 
popular of which is his four- 
volume cycle “The Age of 
Roosevelt”. The first part — 
“The Crisis of the Old 
Order” — has won three 
prizes. Professor Schlesinger 
was also ewarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for an earlier work, 
“The Age of Jackson”. 
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for due appreciation of the efforts of trans. 
lators, without whom no genuine cultural 
exchange is possible. 

On its own initiative the Polish PEN, 
instituted two prizes to be awarded annually 
for literary translations from and into Pol- 
ish. The pre-war list of prizewinners js 
headed by Aniela Zagérska, the translator of 
Conrad’s novels into Polish. She is followed 
by such men of letters as Tadeusz Boy- 
Zelenski, who received the award for his 
renderings of French prose and poetry into 
Polish; Jézef Wittlin, the translator of the 
Odyssey; Edward Boyé, for his Polish 
version of Don Quixote; and Gabriel Karski, 
author of numerous translations of French 
prose. 

The first to receive the prize for transla- 
tions of Polish works into foreign languages 
was Paul Cazin. He was the author of 2 
French version of Pan Tadeusz, and of some 
excellent renderings of the works of Prus, 
Norwid, Sienkiewicz, Zapolska, Tetmajer and 
Zeromski. For his translation of another 
classic of Polish literature, the 17th century 
Memoirs of Jan Chryzostom Pasek, he also 
received a prize from the Académie 
Francaise. Other prizewinners before the 
war included George Rappal Noyes, author 
of an English version of Pan Tadeusz; Jan 
Tomesanyi, who translated Reymont’s Chlopi 
(The Peasants) into Hungarian; and Franck 
Schoell, translator of Polish literature into 
French. 

The Nazi invasion of Poland interrupted 
the activity of the Polish P.E.N. Centre. 
The Centre lost everything it possessed — 
premises, books and archives, but all this 
was nothing compared with the most painful 
loss of human life. A mere look at the list 
of members, beside so many of whose names 
stand crosses, gives rise to sad reflexions. 
It was with great difficulty that we managed 
to rally old members, scattered as they were 
all over the world; round the Warsaw Centre; 
and we were privileged to secure the co- 
operation on the executive committee of 
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THE POLISH P.E.N. 


P.E.N. of the most eminent Polish writers, 
such as Jan Parandowski (Chairman), Maria 
Dabrowska and Jarostaw Iwaszkiewicz (Vice- 
Chairmen), and Jerzy Zawieyski (Treasurer). 
Other members of the Committee are Zofia 
Kossak-Szatkowska, Mieczystaw Lepecki, 
Wojciech Natanson, Julian Przybos, Antoni 
Olcha, Wladyslaw Grabski, Edward Kozi- 
kowski, Jan Brzechwa — and the present 
writer, who is Secretary-General. 

The fourteen years of activity since the 
war have been marked by efforts to revive 
and continue the pre-war tradition of the 
Centre, as well as to institute new lines 
of ‘work. More attention than before has 
been paid to the art of translating; this has 
become urgent, as the number of foreign 
works brought out by state and co-operative 
publishing houses, has grown considerably — 
as has the demand for books among Polish 
readers. Once again prizes are being given 
for the best translations; ten further names 
have been added to the list of Polish 
prizewinners. The first post-war P.E.N. 
award for translations of Polish literature 
was given to the Czech poet Frantisek Halas, 
for his renderings of Mickiewicz’s poetry; 
other laureates have included the Ukrainian 
poet Maxim Rylsky, the translator of Pan 
Tadeusz, and the outstanding Jugoslav 
Scholar and author, Julije Benesié, who was 
awarded the prize for his life-long work on 
the translation of Polish classics into Serbo- 
Croat. Other prizewinners include such 
outstanding Polish writers and translators as 
Leopold Staff; Adam Wazyk, Waclaw 
Rogowicz, Ludwik. Hieronim Morstin, Kazi- 
miera IHakowicz and Julian Rogozifiski — 
for their renderings from French, Russian, 
German, Spanish and Italian. 

The awarding of prizes it not our only 
form of activity in the field of translation. 
A few years ago a Course for Translators 
was organized by the Polish Centre. This was 
a‘series of lectures by the most outstanding 
Polish writers, scholars and _ translators, 
devoted to the art of literary translation 
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AZTEC ART IN GtOGOW 


Clearing away the rubble 
of ruined buildings in Glogéw, 
in the Western Territories, 
workmen have unearthed 
valuable works of art of the 
Aztecs. They include: stone 
statuettes of crouching human 
figures, two stone busts, 
probably carved by Indian 
artists, as well as a large 
amount of pottery and some 
stylized carvings of the heads 
of animal, birds etc. 

The treasure has been 
handed into the keeping of 
the Zielona Géra museum and 
efforts are being made to 
discover who last lived in the 
house. 


WAWEL TREASURE AGAIN 
ON. VIEW 


After 20 years the historical 
treasure is again on view in 
the Royal Castle of Wawel, in 
Cracow. It has been set up 
as before, in the Gothic rooms 
of Jadwiga and Jagielto. The 
part of the treasure recovered 
from Canada at the beginning 
of this year has also been 
placed here. 

The former plan of the 
exhibition has been main- 
tained almost entirely. Pride 
of place is held by Szczerbiec 
(The chipped coronation sword 
of the kings of Poland. It is 
shown against a background 
of the great national standard 
of Zygmunt August, the last 
of the Jagiellon Dynasty. The 
exhibits have been augmented 
by post-war acquisitions. 


PICTURES BY RAILWAYMEN 


An exhibition of pictures 
by amateur painters among 
railwaymen has been opened 
in Szczecin. 120 works sent 
from all parts of Poland are 
on view. Some of them were 
shown last year at a fine 


arts exhibition for amateurs 
in Vienna, 
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WANDA LANDOWSKA 


“Tt remember how delighted 
I was then, in Copenhagen, 
with her performance of 
Bach’s Italian Concerto. 
Landowska’s fine interpreta- 
tion captured all the sunny 
joy of this enchanting work. 
Naturally we started by 
discussing Bach — and later 
music in general. 

“But Landowska — who so 
much loves old music and 
early instruments, who _ re- 
vived the works of Couperin 
and showed us Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations anew, did not 
want to talk of old music. 

*You know,’ she said ‘there 
isnosuch thing as old or new 
music. Music is indivisible.’ 

“And just think — how many 
years have passed since I 
called on her in that old, 
unfashionable Danish hotel — 
how much has happened and 
how many other memories 
have been gathered — but I 
can still conjure up the 
figure of the old woman with 
the great nose and the enor- 
mous shining eyes, saying 
enthusiastically: 

"You know, 
visible’. 

“I owe a great deal to 
Landowska. It was after her 
concert in Kiev that I started 
to search for old music. 
I worried the life out of the 
assistants at dear old Idzi- 
kowski’s looking for minuets, 
gavottes, suites and early 
dances — in short for the 
harpsichordists. If at such a 
distance, having heard only 
a single concert, her influence 
on me was so great, what 
must it have been on the 
pupils and acolytes who 
surrounded her in France, at 
St. Leu, or who surrounded 
her in America? She has 
awakened a love for old music 
and, as she sees it, at the 
same time a love for music 
in general.” 

Jarosiaw Iwaszkiewicz 
in Nowa Kultura 


music is indi- 
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from different languages, both European and 
Oriental. The forty lectures delivered at the 
Course were then published, under the title 
O sztuce ttumaczenia (The Art of Trans. 
lation). 


Today’s literary meetings of the Polish 
P.E.N..Centre are far larger in scope than 


before the war. Both Polish and foreign |! 


writers act as lecturers. Altogether, seventy 
such meetings have been held since the war; 
among the writers discussed have been 
Balzac, Hugo, Tolstoy, Thomas Mann, 
Mayakovsky, Pepys, Shaw, Mickiewicz, 
Krasifski, Chekhov, Zofia Natkowska, 
Conrad and José Othon. 


In the P.E.N. headquarters in Warsaw, 
which has become a “literary salon” of the 
city, we have played host to a number of 
eminent foreign writers. Visitors have 
included the Japanese authoress, Yoko 
Matsuoka, Soviet, Brazilian and Finnish 
writers, Angus Wilson from Britain, Carlo 
Verdiani from Italy, Spyros Melas from 
Greece and Juan Oropesa from Venezuela. 
The International Conference of Translators 
of Literary Works, held last year in Warsaw, 
was attended by some two hundred delegates, 
among whom were several distinguished 
foreign writers. 


Since last year the Centre has been 
publishing two periodicals: PEN-Bulletin, 
and Bulletin of New Books and Plays. The 
former appears in French and is modelled 
on similar publications issued by the London 
headquarters (P.E.N. NEWS), and by the 
Indian centre. It contains however a good 
deal more material than either of these (the 
latest issue, containing accounts of last 
year’s International Conference, has over 
350 pages). The other bulletin is issued 
monthly, with the co-operation of the 
Association of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers (ZAIKS). It appears in French, 
English and German and, Russian edition is 
shortly to be added. It is primarily intended 
for foreign P.E.N. centres, translators and 




















































ers as a source of information on 
‘ecent developments in Polish literature and 
‘heatre. 

It is unfortunately, impossible to discuss 
within the narrow scope of this article the 
yther achievements and activities of the 
Centre. But most important of all is surely 
the fact that we have remained loyal to the 
PEN. Charter, calling on the writers of 
the world to defend the rights of the artist 
and to respect each other, regardless of 
differences in race, creed or opinion. 


Michat Rusinek 


POETRY AND THE MACHINE AGE 


Extracts from an address 
given at Knokke-le-Zoute, 
Belgium, at the IV Inter- 
national Biennale of 
Poetry. 


...It seems that in the diverse ex- 
periences of new poetry we quite often find 





similarities existing in different climates and 
at considerable distances from one another. 
We find them wherever new poetical works 
show an effort aimed at a fruitful synthesis, 
wherever the search for new lyrical ex- 
pression does mot abandon the principle of 
the continuity of art nor move away from 
what is new in today’s human, moral, and 
artistic sensibility, from what is new in 
these years of ours, this age, and this world 
changing so rapidly before our eyes, with 
the inception of recent social and techno- 
logical transformations and their advance. 

Against this background, modern media 
of literary dissemination, such as broad- 
casting, television, and cinema present 
poetry with the-problem not only of adapta- 
tion pure and simple, but also of an adapta- 











tion that would be active and creative. For 
these new technical media may become not 
anly powerful instruments in popularizing 
literary works, but also a field of poetic 
experience in which — as once in the 
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POLISH FINE ARTS ABROAD 


An exhibition of Polish 
contemporary art has been on 
view in Venice and Geneva. 
It includes works by the 
most distinguished living 
painters of the middle and 
older generations. 

A similar exhibition is due 
to be opened soon in Amster- 
dam, which may later be sent 
on to Copenhagen. It con- 
tains paintings by Mr Wlady- 
slaw Strzeminski and Mr 
Waclaw T'aranczewski. 

A display of modern Polish 
ceramics was recently on 
view in Washington, 


WESTERN TERRITORIES 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


An Encyclopaedia of the 
Western and Northern Terri- 
tories is in preparation. It 
will present a concise outline 
of information on the north- 
ern and western voivodships 
and of Polish-German rela- 
tions, It will be published by 
the Western Press Agency, 
working in co-operation with 
regional institutions. The first 
volume is due to appear in 
1960. 


SLASK ABROAD 


The well-known folk-song 
and dance ensemble, Silqsk, 
has set out on a ten-week 
tour of the U.S.A. and 
Canada. The company will 
give 50 performances in cities 
which will include Boston, 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


NIGHTS AND DAYS IN CZECH 


Maria Dabrowska’s Nights 
and Days will soon appear for 
the first time in Czech trans- 
lation. The version is by 
Helena Teigova, who has done 
much to popularize Polish 
literature in Czechoslovakia. 
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StOWACKI ABROAD 


The 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Juliusz Stowacki 
(1809-1849), one of Poland’s 
greatest poets, is now being 
celebrated in this country. 
On this occasion it is worth 
recailing the attention which 
he attracted abroad. 


In the last quarter of the 
19th century, several selections 
from the poet’s works were 
produced in German transla- 
tions, published in Austria 
and Switzerland as well as in 
Berlin, Munich, Leipzig and 
Halle. These included,. among 
others, Anhelli, The Father 
of the Plague-Stricken, In 
Switzerland, Beatrix Cenci, 
Maria Stuart, Mazepa, Lilla 
Weneda and several transla- 
tion of Balladyna. 


A relatively large number 
of Stowacki’s works have been 
translated in France. In 1934, 
on the 75th anniversary of his 
death, the journal Les Amis 
de la Pologne published a 
special issue. There was some 
interest in Slowacki in England 
between the wars, when 
between 1930 and 1937 trans- 
lations appeared of The 
Father of the Plague-Stricken, 
Mazepa, Anhelli, In Switzer- 
land and Maria Stuart. 


FRENCH PERIODICAL ABOUT 
POLAND 


One of the recent issues of 
the Paris monthly Sondages 
was entirely devoted to Po- 
land, Sondages deals with 
public opinion research, and 
its Polish number includes 
some articles on the subject 
by Polish sociologists, among 
them Jan Szczepafiski and Je- 
rzy Wiatr. There is an intro- 
duction by Francois Seydeux, 
a French diplomat. The issue 
was published in collaboration 
with UNESCO. 
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printing presses of the Renaissance — ney 
modes of literary expression may be bom 
and where the perspectives of poetry may 
widen alongside the vast perspectives of 
modern civilization. Today the old contr. 
versy over poetry, the discussions held 
thirty or forty years ago, belong to literary 
history. But it may be that poetry — binding 
together the bold searching of the avant. 
garde of those days with the principle of the 
continuity of art, and facing our new world 
with its human and technological realities — 
will play out its fate, surrounded by obvious 
dangers, but offerred also new opportunities, 
difficult though they are. 


I think — and-let me express the opti- 
mistic belief which, to my mind, is a human 
and artistic duty that here poetry 
has a chance of winning. As we all know, 
nothing is easy in an art which is worthy of 
the name of new art, of new poetry. Nothing 
is easy, and_Baudelaire, for example, showed 
on many occasions — and he was not the 
only one to do so — that there exists an 
intimate connection between knowledge and 
inspiration, between the knowledge of 
historic time and artistic time. Nothing is 
easy in this field where a miraculous birth 
seems an impossible thing; where success is 
often the fruit of molecular and almost 
invisible progress; where the poetical work, 
both in terms of time and human experience, 
comes into being as a result of incessant 
effort in which artistic disposition and 
knowledge, imagination and memory, 
nocturnal dreams and daytime realities, 
objects and emotions become a world which 
is one and a vision which is complete. In 
expressing these hopes — and I would be 
very happy if, in the near future, they 
could become certainties — I would also 
venture the supposition that the devel- 
opment of oral poetry, linked with the very 
nature of new techniques of literary dis- 
semination, may lead poetry back to the 
elementary and eternal sources of its original 
vocation and give it once again its primitive 






























































and powerful force, faced from now on — in 
the name of man and his ethics, his solidarity 
on the earth and the fullness of his perso- 
nality — with the great adventure prepared 
for‘us by the technical science of our age. 
And I think that a great many Polish poets 
of my generation share this view. And fi- 
nally it seems that this universal underta- 
king; engaging common responsibilities, can- 
not succeed without artistic boldness on the 
part of those who contribute new ideas link- 
ed with the continuity of poetry and with 
the heritage of national culture. It was Guil- 
laume Apollinaire who, in 1917, made fore- 
casts on that subject, and his precision and 
foresight evcke our admiration to this day. 


“Whatever happens” — said the author of 
Alcohols at the time — “art will always have 
a native land.” Poets “create a social 
treasury of literature which, while it certainly 
belongs to all mankind, is at the same time 
the expression of a particular environment. . . 
Art will cease to be national only on that 
day when all mankind lives in the same 
climate and in homes built after the same 
model, and speaks the same tongue with the 
same pronounciation, that is — never. From 
ethnical and national differences springs 
the variety of literary expression and it is 
this variety that should be safeguarded. 
Cosmopolitan lyrical creation could produce 
only the vaguest of works, works without 
flavour and without bones...” “The cine- 
ma” — Appollinaire remarked also, and his 
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this day — “the cinema which is the inter- 
national art par excellence, already displays 
ethnical differences immediately discernible 
by everybody and cinemagoers can see at 
once the difference between an American 
and an Italian film.” 

This quotation, I hope, adds another 
feature to the picture of to-morrow’s poetical 
problems, which in Poland also are a focus 
of interest. 

The poetry programmes broadcast by 
the Polish Radio and Television Services 
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impression has remained fully justified to— 
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DISTINCTION FOR POLISH 
SCULPTORS 


The Icelandic-Polish Cul- 
tural Society has invited Alina 
Slesifiska, an outstanding 
young Polish sculptress, to 
spend three weeks in Reykja- 
vik. During her stay she will 
work on a portrait of Halldor 
Laxness, a Nobel Prize Winner 
and Iceland’s greatest writer. 
Miss Slesifiska has also been 
invited to exhibit at the Bien- 
nale d’Arte Triveneta in 
Padua. Her work, together 
with that of another distin- 
guished Polish  sculptress, 
Alina Szapocznikow, will re- 
present Polish sculpture there. 
This is the first time that 
Poland has been invited to 
take part in the Padua 
Biennale. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR THE 
YOUNG CHOPIN 


At the third Lido Deglo 
Esturi in Ferrara a gold medal 
was awarded to the director 
Aleksander Ford for his film 
The Young Chopin, 

The review was held during 
a conference of scenarists, 
critics and writers engaged 
in film adaptations. The con- 
ference, which formed part 
of the centenary celebrations 
of the Unification of Italy, 
was concerned with “the 
cinema and the struggle of 
nations for freedom and 
independence”. _ 


NEW BROADCASTING 
STATION 


Szczecin is to have a new 
broadcasting station, with a 
power of 600 KW; it will be 
one of the most powerful in 
the country. The Raszyn 
station, at present the most 
powerful, has a power of 
560 KW, while Szczecin’s 
present station is of only 50. 
The first phase of construction 
in Szczecin should be 
completed next year. 
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UNIVERSITY JUBILEE 


The Jagiellonian University 
in Cracow is preparing for its 
sescentenary in 1964. Many 
famous universities have al- 
ready promised to send dele- 
gations to take part in the 
jubilee celebrations, and 
Polish émigrés in the U.S.A. 
and Canada are setting up 
special committees. 

In the University itself the 
jubilee year will see the 
opening of numerous new 
buildings, including a Colleg- 
ium Physicum, Collegium 
Biologicum and an astronom- 
ical observatory. The Uni- 
versity press and the building 
which houses the Jagiellonian 
Library will be extended, as 
will the College of Physical 
Training. The botanical gar- 
dens will be enlarged and in 
addition the Collegium Maius, 
together with the students’ 
hostels and the quarters for 
academic workers are to be 
reconstructed. 

The University will mark 
its jubilee with a number of 
new publications. In prepara- 
tion, for example, are a 
history of the Jagiellonian 
University, in several volu- 
mes; correspondence between 
its professors and outstanding 
scholars, such as Maria 
Sklodowska-Curie and Albert 
Einstein; monographs on fa- 
mous figures associated with 
the Jagiellonian University; 
studies of its benefactors from 
Kazhnierz the Great onwards; 
and other works befitting the 
occasion. 


EXPANSION OF UNIVERSITIES 


Over 60 per cent of the 
funds set aside for investment 
in Polish universities will be 
spent on the continuation of 
work started in 1959. Total 
investment planned by the 
Ministry of Higher Education 
for 1960 amounts to 233 million 
zlotys. 
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may be divided into two categories: one 
popularization or radio adaptation, and, two, 
creative experience. The first group is 
naturally much wider in scope and far more 
typical of literary programmes as a whole 
In the yearly statistics their importance js 
illustrated by substantial figures, by 
thousands of programme hours on the nation- 
wide network. In these expanded broad. 
casting programmes the greatest names in 
contemporary poetry are heard over the 
air not only as heroes of interviews, but also 
as authors of recited works, adapted and 
popularized. In this way, it is hoped t 
draw the attention of a greater audience to 
poetry, and also to increase the number of 
readers of poetry ... Among the works and 
authors presented there are — besides our 
Polish poets such as Broniewski, Galczyiski, 
Iwaszkiewicz, Jastrun, Przybos, and Slionim- 
ski — new translations of Rilke, Maya- 
kovsky, Alberti, Apollinaire, Wallace 
Stevens, St. John Perse or René Char 
There is also the theatre of the air, 
presenting to listeners the work of the 
Polish neo-Roémantic poet Cyprian Norwid, 
as well as, for example Ghelderode 
and Jean Cocteau... There are also pro- 
grammes with an educational purpose, 
broadcast through the entire network of the 
country. Polish television does the same with 
its Poetry Stage. The aim is to win new 
readers for poetry and to reach the greatest 
possible number of listeners, often thanks 
to the collaboration of actors who are well- 
known and popular with the public. I might 
add that lovers of poetry, as well as poets 
themselves, seem more and more to prefer 
the actual voices of the authors to the rheto- 
rical perfection of an actor’s reading. And it 
may be that the voices of poets — the sound 
and cadence of poetic language, which con- 
structs a unique and inimitable world — will 


set down precise rules and create forms and | 


lights and give the radio fruitful literary 
possibilities of its own. 


It is, however, much more difficult to 
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point to achievements in this field which 
would announce, here and now, the birth of 
anew genre. As always, we are dealing here 
with forecasts, still uncertain, and with slow 
processes. For a long time they were made 
even more slow by the unwillingness 
of serious writers to participate. This 
was due to the ephemeral character of 
broadcasting, a feature absolutely opposed 
to the very nature of artistic creation, whose 
ambition is to last, whose tendency is to 
preserve the perishable, to produce work 
which endures. And it was with the sound- 
library and with the voices of poets retained 
for posterity — the voice of Galczynski, for 
instance, reading his poem Niobe, which was 
recorded on tape and records — that our 
history of creation for broadcasting really 


an. 

I should also like to point out that the 
new group of young Polish film-makers 
keeps in very close professional and 
personal contact with prosewriters and 
poets 


Finally, let me return once more to one 
of the fundamental questions of these 
discussions. When viewed from the angle 
which has been presented before, it seems 
that neither Mickiewicz in pocket editions 
nor Rilke on records nor Picasso in excellent 
cheap reproductions need give cause for 
alarm. 


Imagination. It is upon imagination that 
the destiny of poetry, and the very existence 
of this earth of ours — with our new techni- 
ques, including that of annihilation — 
depend. Lack of imagination can so easily 
bring about the end of the world. And it is 
perhaps the art of poetry that has the sacred 
duty of keeping intact for us this necessary 
imagination. And it is also for this, perhaps, 
that each generation takes up anew this task 
full of anxiety and hope, human and super- 
human, sudden and uninterrupted, violent 
and yet precise, national and universal, 
intimate and fraternal poetry. 


Artur Miedzyrzecki 
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ON THE BOOKSHELVES 


For years now the State 
Publishing Institute (PIW) has 
enjoyed a high reputation for 
interesting publications. Its 
books are quickly snatched 
up for they are good value 
and hand ly prod d 

The Institute’s Chief Editor, 
Mr Hieronim Michalski, has 
given us some information on 
their most interesting projects 
for the near future. He told 
us that PIW’s present plans 
are almost exclusively concern- 
ed with Polish and foreign 
classical literature and con- 
temporary writing as well as 
literary criticism and cultural 
works. 

As for the most important 
publications in 1960, PIW, to 
some extent, is still bound 
by tradition. Among the class- 
ics, after publication of 
Tolstoi’s works is completed, 
there will be a further selec- 
tion from the works of Do- 
stoyevsky, Zola and Proust 
and, among Polish classical 
writers, of Frycz-Modrzewski, 
Fredro and Zelefiski (Boy). 
New translations from foreign 
literature are forecast, includ- 
ing books by Sholokhov, Ara- 
gon, Elsa Triolet, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Bernard Shaw, Shev- 
chenko and Voltaire. And 
then, to carry out PIW’s pet 
ambition, many writers as yet 
unknown in Poland will be 
introduced — the French 
writer Julien Gracque, the 
American, Robert Penn War- 
ren, and the English author, 
Charles Morgan. Soviet wri- 
ters will be represented by 
Tsybyedzynski. There will also 
be translations of the Rouman- 
ian Mihai Codoreanu and the 
Bulgarian, Anna Komenov. 
There are plans to publish in 
separate volumes translations 
of the Soviet poets Stepan 
Shchypachov and Maxim Ryl- 
sky, the Roumanian, Mihai 
Eminescu and the American, 
Wait Whitman. Contemporary 
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Polish writers will ‘be repre- 
sented by Jerzy Andrzejewski, 
Michal Jastrun, Anna Kowal- 
ska, Stanislaw Kowalewski, 
Stanisiaw Grochowiak and 
Wiktor Woroszyiski. 


¢ FLEW WITH BLERIOT 


_ Readers may be interested 
to know that Bleriot also flew 
over Warsaw, in September 
1908, or perhaps 1910 — over 
what was then the race-course 
in Mokotéw. 

Towards the end of his 
flights, which were watched 
by a large crowd, Bleriot 
asked if anyone would like to 
fly with him over the Moko- 
téw fields. Three spectators 
came forward and in turn 
accompanied Bleriot in his 
flights over Warsaw. 

It was quite late when the 
Plane landed for the last time 
and only a few onlookers had 
remained. I was one of the 
three volunteers. 

A. Laczytiski 
“Zycie Warszawy” 


BIALYSTOK HONOURS 
ZAMENHOF 


The 500 participants in the 
World Conference of Esperant- 
ists, which was held in 
Warsaw, also visited Bialystok, 
the birthplace of Dr Ludwik 
Zamenhof, the father’ of 
Esperanto. The visitors cele- 
brated the placing of a tablet 
on the site where a statue is 
to be set up to Dr Zamenhof, 


The statue will be paid 
for out of contributions from 
over the 


elementary schools 
is 4,538,000 — 300,000 
last year. 
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AN ECHO OF ROMANTICISM 


Seacan lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalig 
tangunt. These words from Virgil stanj 
over the entrance to the first museum ip 
Poland, founded 150 years ago. To visit the 
museum one must go to Pulawy, to the 


former seat of the Czartoryski family, i 


confiscated in 1831 by the Tsarist authorities 
for the part played by Prince Adam Czarto- 
ryski in the November Rising. Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century — except 
for short periods — the main palace has 
housed the Scientific Institute of Agriculture 
and Forestry. It was of this place that one of 
the post-Partition Polish poets said: “We 
were not bereft of a fatherland, for Pulawy 
was left to us.” 

From the time of their feud with Stani- 
staw August, the last King of Poland, when 
the Czartoryski family moved there per- 
manently, Pulawy became the most vigorous 
cultural centre in the country. It influenced 
the development of political thought in 
Poland, competing with the royal court. 
Prince Adam Czartoryski himself had 
literary leanings and was the author of 
several works. By education an encyclo 
paedist, steeped in the spirit of his times, 
he did not — as was then the custom — 
imitate foreign fashions, but placed great 
stress on the development of Polish learning 
and culture. He lent his patronage to and 
introduced to the world such Polish poets as 
Niemcewicz, Zablocki and Kniaégnin. He 
brought to this country foreign scientists, 
architects and painters. 

Among the latter was Jean Pierre 
Norblin de Gourdaine, who lived and worked 
in Poland for thirty years. A pupil of 
Francesco Giuseppe Casanova and of Watteau, 
as well as the Académie Royale de Peinture 
et de Sculpture, Gourdaine found in Polish 
landscape, in the characters and types of 
people and in the national customs af 
endless range of subjects which he portrayed 
in his paintings and drawings. The exhibition 
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AN ECHO OF ROMANTICISM 


of his works now on view at Pulawy is 
valuable not only as painting but also as 
source material for the social historian. 
Among his works, for example, are studies 
of meetings of the Sejm, of battles fought by 
Kosciuszko and of the fights of insurgents 
in the streets of Warsaw. 

Czartoryski had a strong ally in his 
intelligent wife, Isabella (née Fleming). No 
great beauty, she was a typical, energetic 
representative of a great lady of the Age of 
Enlightenment and of the early period of 
Romanticism. It was her idea that the park, 
in which all the avenues lead to the Vistula, 
should be replanned: the natural landscape 
with its old trees and shrubs, was enriched 
with romantic grottoes, old stones and tablets 
from ancient ruins, variously constructed 
bridges, terraces and groves, as well as 
pavilions built in a variety of styles. Two 
of these, the most important, are the work 
of Piotr Aigner, one of the most outstanding 
architects of the turn of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Temple of Sybil, 
a copy of the Roman temple at Tivoli near 
Rome, became Poland’s first national 
museum. In it were placed the relics of many 
great Poles — Copernicus, Koésciuszko and 
many others. Standards captured in battle, 
suits of armour, shields and old weapons 
were also deposited there. 

A part of this collection is now on view 
in the Temple, together with an enormous 
shield or the Teutonic Knights, captured at 
the battle of Grunwald in 1410. This museum 
played a special réle in the period when the 
country had lost its independence. 

The Gothic House at Pulawy, on the other 
hand, became an international museum, of 
great charm. Its glass cases house a strange 
collection of Romantic bric-a-brac. Side by 
side with Voltaire’s pen (with a certificate 
of its authenticity signed by his personal 

) lies an arrow which was 
“probably” the property of William Tell. 
Another case contains pieces of the bones 
of Heloise.and Abelard; nearby are displayed 
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POLISH ENSEMBLES IN BRITAIN 


In 1959, Polish ensembles 
for the first time took part 
in the International Eistedfodd 
in Wales. The first prize was 
won by the Song and Dance 
Troupe from Lowicz, and the 
fourth by a group of bag- 


’ pipers from Wielkopolska. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS IN THE 
MAKING 


Patstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe (the Polish Scien- 
tific Publishers) is the biggest 
publishing house in Poland, 
and publishes 25 per cent of 
all books in this country. 
Popular publications are also 
included in its activities. 
Among recent items, the Con- 
cise Universal Encyclopaedia 
and A History of Poland have 
attracted not only specialists, 
but also the general public. 
In this connection, Zycie War- 
szawy has published an 
interview with Mr Adam 
Bromberg, director of the 
Polish Scientific Publishers. 

“Which are the projects 
you value most?” 

“We are very pleased with 
the publication of the second 
volume of A History of 
Poland, covering the period 
up to 1864. The whole work, 
to be completed in four years, 
will cover the history of our 
country up to 1945. We are 
now working on a draft of the 
volume for 1864-1900 (com- 
ments arising out of this will 
be taken into consideration 
in the edition finally publish- 
ed — Ed.) 

“A Concise Universal En- 
cyclopaedia appeared recently, 
the result of three years‘ 
work, We are now preparing 
A Smalt Popular Encyclo- 
paedia, with some 15,000 of the 
most important items. It 
will cost 70 zlotys, and the 
impression will be 250,000 


copies. In 1961 we are to start 
publishing A Comprehensive 
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Universal Encyclopaedia in 
8 volumes. Our intention is to 
publish two volumes a year, 
so that the encyclopaedia 
would be completed in 1965. 


“One of our tasks is to 
popularise the work of Polish 
scientists and scholars abroad. 
By the end of this year we 
shall have issued 86 books in 
foreign languages, principally 
English. The items about to 
appear are books by Pro- 
fessors Kotarbifiski, Sucho- 
dolski and Baumgarten.” 


“And what about other 
encyclopaedias?” 

“Here we are working on 
12 publications. Those now in 
preparation are encyclopaedias 
of law, technology, music, arts 
and literature. Work is also 
under way on a one-volume 
Encyclopaedia of Poland, We 
have published an information 
booklet about our country in 
Esperanto, entitled Polando. 
It is now being translated into 
English, French, German, 
Russian and Spanish, to 
satisfy the increasing interest 
in our country shown by 
foreigners. In addition, the 
above-mentioned Encyclopae- 
dia of Poland will be publish- 
ed in the same five foreign 
languages in 1961.” 


UNESCO 


An exhibition of Japanese 
woodcuts from the 18th and 
19th centuries was opened at 
the Cracow National Museum 
in October 1959, on the initia- 
tive of the Polish UNESCO 
Commission. There were 50 
contemporary woodcuts sent 
by the Japanese UNESCO 
‘Commission. In exchange, 
works by contemporary Pol- 
ish black-and-white artists 
will be exhibited in Japan. 


POLISH-DANISH SEMINAR 


The second Polish-Danish 
seminar was held at Zakopane 
in July and August this year. 
first seminar had been 
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stones from the grave of Romeo and Juliet 
In the next case is the manuscript of a piece 
of music, in the hand of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, a casket which belonged to him, 
and a collection of plants with the in. 
scription, Flowers pressed by Mademoiselle 
Bois de la Tour under the eye of Rousseau, 
There is also a pen of Frederick II of Prussia 
and a pencil of Maria Theresa, a cartridge. 
belt which was the property of Philip V of 
Spain and a spur once owned by Maria, 
Duchess of Burgundy. Among the military 
standards, shields and various weapons 
hanging on the walls we can find Martin 
Luther’s sword from the time of his studies 
in Wittenberg, the Spanish colours which 
flew at Lepanto, the ensign of Philip [I], 
dating from 1580, and the cross-bow which 
Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta of Spain, 
Regent of the Netherlands, used during the 
tournaments at Sablon. In a small salon, 
below the Czartoryski family portraits, two 
massive, antique chairs stand facing each 
other. On one, in encrusted letters, is written 
Joannis Jacobi Rousseau sella. On the other 
is the name of Shakespeare. They were 
probably used in the palace for playing 
literary games. There are also the 
paintings — portraits representing many 
schools and miniatures of great poets and 
princes. At the time of the Czartoryskis the 
walls were hung with pictures by Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt and many 
other of the great masters, The most valuable 
of the exhibits, including Leonardo’s Lady 
with an Ermine, are now in a Cracow 
museum. 
Anna Bukowska 
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hat is the standing of Polish surgery 
in Europe? The question reminds one 
of the sad circumstances in which Polish 
scientists commenced work immediately 
after the war. The war reduced their ranks, 
it disrupted work in progress, interrupted 











the international exchange of scientific find- 
ings and brought about the devastation of 
technical equipment, including many clinics 
and institutes. I do not cite all this in order 
to find an excuse for shortcomings. On the 
contrary, I want by this to emphasize that, 
in spite of those enormous difficulties, Polish 
surgery has made such progress that it does 
not lag behind European standards today. 
Such names as Bross, Chorébski, Debicki, 
Drews, Gruca, Manteuffel, Rutkowski and 
Rzepecki are well known in the medical 
world. 


One of the factors retarding the introduc- 
tion and application of certain difficult and 
complicated surgical procedures is undoubt- 
edly the shortage of modern apparatus and 
instruments. For example, the well-equipped 
clinic of Professor Manteuffel will be the 
first in Poland to possess an artificial heart- 
lung machine, recently imported from 
Sweden. Many hundreds of heart operations 
have already been performed in Poland, but 
so far only two have been carried out on 
a heart arrested in conditions of controlled 
hypothermia. The first operation of this kind 
was performed by Professor Bross in Wro- 
claw. Intensive experimental work with the 
prototype of a Polish artificial heart-lung 
has been going on for several years at two 
scientific centres, but the results obtained 
are still not fully satisfactory. In Poland, 
surgical treatment of valvular heart diseases 
and structural deformities of the main 
vessels, both congenital and acquired, has 
been carried out since 1958 (Bross, Gasiriski, 
Kossakowski, Manteuffel, Moll, Rutkowski). 
Manteuffel and Moll were the first to intro- 
duce surgical treatment of mitral stenosis. 
Polish surgeons have also made considerable 
progress in surgical interventions performed 
under controlled hypotension, which gives 
excellent results in preventing operational 
shock. 

Thoracic surgery is the branch in which 
a rapid development could be observed even 
in the immediate post-war years. Orthopedic 
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initiated by Det Danske 
Setskab [the Danish Institute 
for Co-operation with Foreign 
Countries]. The second one 
was attended by teachers, 
educational workers, econo- 
mists and trade union leaders. 
The Danish group was headed 


by Dr Folmar Wisti, an 
outstanding promoter of 
Danish-Polish co-operation, 


whose initiative recently led 
to the publication of Pan 
Tadeusz by Adam Mickiewicz 
in a Danish translation. The 
purpose of the present se- 
minar was to discuss the 
achievements of both coun- 
tries in social welfare, econo- 
mics and education. The Dan- 
ish group has expressed its 
desire that such seminars be 
held regularly once a year. 


UNKEMPT THOUGHTS 


Truth is single. It is too 
much then to expect that all 
should be faithful to her. 

e 

“Bring the Muse to the 
people”. She has gone — 
onto the streets. 

_ 

By looking people in the 
eyes you will see what danger 
threatens you from behind. 


He who wishes to swim 
against the stream should not 
expect it to change its course. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 


ITALIAN ART IN WARSAW 


An autumn exhibition of 
256 works from the Third 
Venice Biennale has been 
opened in Warsaw. The works 
shown are of many schools: 
Among the 126 artists repre- 
sented are Barbaro, Barbison, 
Campigli, Chirico and Marini. 
Considerable space has been 
given to the work of the 
younger generation, Incor- 
porated in the exhibition is 
a show of the works of the 
outstanding graphic artist, Pio 
Semeghani. 
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MOSCOW FESTIVAL 


Poland took part in the 
First International Moscow 
Film Festival which was held 
in August 1959. Among the 
prize-winners were two Pol- 
ish pictures, The Eagle and 
The Track. Silver medals went 
to three Polish actors who 
appeared in The Eagle, Wienh- 
czystaw Glifski,. Bronislaw 
Pawlik, and Aleksander Sew- 
ruk, 


WROCLAW THEATRES 


Jakub Rotbaum, artistic di- 
rector of two of Wroctaw‘s 
theatres: the Polski and the 
Kamerainy, has outlined his 
plans for the repertory in the 
coming season. 


The Polski Theatre is 
shortly to present Tadeusz 
Rittner’s Wilki w nocy (Wolves 
in the Night), in a production 
by Artur Milodnicki with 
décor by Marcin Wenzel. The 
will be followed in the middle 
of November by a production 
of Schiller’s The Robbers, to 
celebrate the bicentenary of 
the birth of the author. The 
world premiére of Abelard 
and Heloise, by Roger Vailland, 
will be held towards the end 
of the year. Productions of 
Moliére’s Scapin, the Trickster 
and Shaw‘s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra will also be mounted, 


The first half of 1960 will 
see productions of The 
Inspector-General by Gogol 
and of Robles’ Montserrat. 


STUDENT QUARTER 

As part of the 600th anni- 
versary celebrations of the 
Jagiellonian University a 
student quarter is to be 
created in Cracow, in the 
oldest part of the town. Here 
university and student institu- 
tions and cafés are to be 
opened. 
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surgery, and the surgical treatment of pul 
monary tuberculosis, in a community whoge 
health was ruined during the war, has bec 
me one of the most urgent problems. Extra. 
pleural pneumothorax has found ever wider 
application. The experience gained with this 
kind of treatment has led to new operative 
procedures as yet unknown abroad, such as 
extrapleural pneumothorax following thora- 
coplasty— a method applied in the treatment 
of residual caverns, or thoracoplasty supple. 
mented by extrapleural pneumothorax — 
a surgical intervention providing ample 
chances of recovery and at the same time 
causing only minor deformity and physical 
disablement. Surgical pneumothorax is per- 
formed very frequently (Bross). New meth- 
ods of collapsotherapy have ben intro 
duced in the treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis (Rzepecki). Resection of one or more 
segments of the lung, as well as lobectomy, 
are also being widely practised in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis, neoplasm, 
abscesses etc. Most of these operations have 
been performed in the clinics of Professors 
Manteuffel, Bross and Moll, whose results in 
the surgical treatment of pulmonary diseases, 
to judge by statistics, do not differ from 
those of their American colleagues. 


At present, the Warsaw Institute of 
Experimental Surgery is investigating the 
problem of vascular grafting and its applica- 
tion in the treatment of aneurysms and ar 
teriosclerosis. The difficulties in performing 
operations of this kind depend upon the local- 
ization of the obliterative arteriosclerotic 
process affecting the peripheral artery, Dur- 
ing surgery a transversal anastomosis is 
established, i.e. an artificial transfer of the 
blood circulation, omitting the segment of 
diseased artery on which the operation is 
being performed. At present most of these 
operations are performed on animals; only 
recently has such treatment been given 
human beings. 

Arterial grafting has recently begun, and 
in the Clinic of Surgery operations are 
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often. performed to restore the patency of 
obliterated vessels (end-arteriectomy). Out- 
standing results have been achieved in the 
surgical treatment of hypertension within 
the portal vein system. 


The progress of Polish neurosurgery is of 

t interest. The first centre was founded 
in 1935. Five more were set up soon after the 
war. At present there are four clinics of 
neurosurgery, specializing in different. as- 
pects. The work of Jerzy Chordébski, the 
founder of the first centre of neurosurgery in 
Poland, is well known abroad. His particular 
interest is in the surgical treatment of invol- 
untary movements, the results of inflamma- 
tory processes within the brain as well as 
of birth trauma. This condition, in which 
a conscious and controlled use of the affected 
limbs is rendered impossible, could not be 
cured until recently. For ten years Choréb- 
ski, basing his work on his own theory of 
the origin of involuntary movements, has 
been performing operations which involve 
excisions of the appropriate fields of the cer- 
ebral cortex, as well as the severing of cer- 
tain passages within the spinal cord. The 
operation performed by Chordébski is a modi- 
fication of an American method. This kind 
of surgical intervention results first in a pa- 
talysis of the limbs showing involuntary 
movements. This state lasts for about ten 
days, after which conscious movements, con- 
trolled by the patient himself, begin to 
appear. In the past, operations of this type 
have mot succeeded with patients suffering 
from bilateral involvement of the extrem- 
ities, But the experience recently gained 
in this field in Professor Chorébski’s clinic 
shows that positive results may be obtained 
in these cases also. 

Another interesting type of operation 
performed in this clinic is hemispherecto- 
my — the excision of one cerebral hemi- 
Sphere, in cases of underdevelopment or path- 
logical lesion. The removal of the hemi- 
sphere concerned results, after a lapse of 
time, in a take-over of its function by the 
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THE VOICE OF THE PRIMATE 
OF POLAND 


Although many ruins still 
lie around us from the con- 
flagration of the war, a great 
number of Poland’s most 
magnificent places of worship 
such as the Cathedrals of 
Gniezno, Poznan, Ptock, War- 
saw and, in its turn, this 
cathedral too (The Cathedral 
in Opolian Silesia. Ed.) have 
been rebuilt. Although our 
homeland can be said to be 
still in the making and in 
course of reconstruction, 
although travelling from War- 
saw right up to the Nysa on 
all sides one sees how towns 
are being reconstructed, and 
homes and settlements are 
rising from the ruins, yet 
the people have such a deep 
respect for their culture, both 
that of the past and of their 
own times, that, impoverished 
as the Polish exchequer is, 
for the reconstruction of the 
nation’s monuments money 
has not been spared. As in the 
case of Warsaw cathedral, 
particularly in the first phase 
of its reconstruction, I was 
much indebted to the govern- 
ment authorities who helped 
us to rebuild the cathedral’s 
walls, leaving the rest to us, 
so I was very pleased to hear 
from your Bishop that in this 
diocese too, in spite of the 
difficult economic conditions 
which our State has to face, 
some funds were made 
available for the  recon- 
struction and completion of 
this cathedral. 


Cardinal Stefan Wyszytiski 
“Tygodnik Powszechny” 


SUCCESS OF NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC 


“The merits of the Philhar- 
monic and its conductor shone 
forth in their full glory in 
four movements of Berlioz 
dramatic symphony, Romeo 
and Juliet. (This enormous 
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and loosely-constructed work 
requiring the participation of 
soloists and a choir is not 
usually performed in its 
entirety today). The over- 
whelmingly beautiful singing 
of the cellos in “The Love 
Scene”, the demonic virtuosity 
of “The Queen Mab Scherzo”, 
the melancholy of ‘“Romeo’s 
Reverie” and the swell, bra- 
vura and splendour of sound 
in “The Ball at the Couplets” 
have probably never been 
equalled and there was no 
end to the enthusiastic ova- 
tion of the public, repeated, 
especially for Leonard Ber- 
stein, after the Mozart Con- 
certo.” 


Jézef Kanhski 
Trybuna Ludu 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
ZARANKIEWICZ 


The death occurred sud- 
denly, during the Congress 
of the International Austro- 
nautical Federation in London, 
of Professor Kazimierz Zaran- 
kiewicz. 


Prof. Zarankiewicz had for 
many years held the Chair of 
Theoretical Mechanics at the 
Warsaw College of Science and 
Technology and was also Head 
of the Austronautical Section 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. It was due to his 
initiative that the Polish 
Austronautical Society was 
formed five years ago. He 
was its first President. The 
great authority and respect in 
which he was held by his 
colleagues in international 
circles resulted in his 
election as Vice-President of 
the International Astronautical 
Association. He was also the 
Vice-President of the Polish 
Astronautical Society, a mem- 
ber of the British Astronauti- 
cal Society and an honorary 
member of Deutsche Raketen 
Geselischaft. 
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remaining one, which leads to norma 
functioning of the brain. The best results 
however, have been obtained with children, 
in whom operations of this kind have in time 
restored a normal development. As a rule 
this treatment can be applied only with 
young people, where the organism is at its 
most adaptable. 

Most of the neurosurgical operations ar 
performed in cases of tumours and neoplasma 
of the nervous system. But other opera 
tive treatments being given include hypo 
physectomy in women with inoperable cancer 
of the breast, leading to the arrest of its fur- 
ther development and metastasis formation, 
Excellent results are obtained from the sur- 
gical treatment of epilepsy, mainly temporal, 
by the complete removal of the epileptogenic 
focus responsible for this kind of fit. In addi- 
tion, some work has already been done on 
the treatment of peripheral vascular diseases, 
essential arterial hypertension, on the ques 
tion of surgical alleviation of pain syn- 
dromes, etc. (Chorébski, Kunicki, Stepief). 

It is in the field of orthopedics that Polish 
medicine has brought so many innovations. 
Here, progress since 1945 has been rapid and 
successful, despite difficult conditions and 
the considerable losses in staff sustained 
during the war. Since the end of the war six 
new clinics, eleven provincial orthopedic de 
partments and four sanatoria have been set 
up. In 1957, the modern and well-equipped 
clinic of Professor Gruca was opened in 
Warsaw. It has its own laboratory, rehabil- 
itation department, two covered swimming 
pools, a special gymnastic hall, solarium, 
etc. 

Professor Gruca has carried out many 
years of experimental work on the tubercu- 
losis of bones and joints. Contrary to gener 
ally accepted opinion, he has introduced 
new methods of special treatment of these 
diseases, consisting of the removal of the 
pathological focus, which at the same time 
preserves the mobility and stability of the 
hip joint. This method has also to a sizeable 
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reduction in the length of treatment of this 
troublesome disease. It is not surprising that 
the publications issued on this subject have 
evoked great interest abroad, as well as in 
this country. 

‘The results obtained at Professor Gruca’s 
dinic in the treatment of scoliosis are quite 
remarkable. The Orthopedic Clinic in War- 
saw is working on the pathogenesis and path- 
ology of this disease, and also in establish- 
ing the many orthopedic procedures con- 
nected with the subject. The starting point 
for the working out of various systems of 
scoliosis therapy has been Andry’s theory of 
pathological changes within the muscles of 
the dorsal column, which lead to scoliotic 
deformity. This theory has been complement- 
ed by documentation provided by systematic 
electrodiagnostic examination of the muscles, 
As a result of this investigation a complete 
therapeutic system has been devised, varied 
according to the particular degree of scolio- 
sis. Alloplasty has been introduced, in which 
suitable springs are inserted, giving neces- 
sary support to the weakened muscles, and 
in third degree scoliosis a cuneiform resec- 
tion of the vertebral body is performed, to- 
gether with an insertion of springs, which 
is followed by successive extensions in a plas- 
ter dressing. Results to date have evoked 
the interest of orthopedic surgeons all over 
the world. And they seem to indicate that 
the methods used in the Warsaw Clinic (Gru- 
ca, Wejsflog, Serafin, Kiepurska, Gorynski, 
Zuk, Ramatowski and others) are the correct 
ones. 


Professor Gruca has obtained equally in- 
teresting results in the treatment of bone neo- 
plasma. He has introduced what is known 
as biological resection, and has devised the 
necessary operative technique, by which the 
affected bone is preserved. Several origin- 
al methods of conservative and operative 
treatment of traumatic luxations of the hip 
and flaccid paralysis following poliomyelitis 
have also been worked out, and the results 
have recently been published. Professor 
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EDUCATION AND THE PRESS 


In 1959, some 285,000 pupils 
completed elementary school- 
ing. This is 4 per cent higher 
than last year. 155,000 of 
these were from the rural 
areas — an increase of 2 per 
cent over the figures for 1958. 

28,000 pupils completed the 
grammar-school course which 
equals last year’s figure. 

There was a considerable 
rise in the number of 
vocational-school leavers this 
year, as they includei the 
pupils who would have left 
last year, when the course 
was extended by a further 
twelve months. 29,600 full-time 
pupils left the vocational 
schools — 89 per cent more 
than last year. 1,300 workers 
completed part-time courses — 
the highest figure to date. 
Full-time courses in technical 
and vocational schools, at 
grammar school level, were 
completed by 38,900 pupils — 
13 per cent more than last 
year. Schools of a similar type 
for pupils already emplyoed 
had 2,000 final leavers — 10 
per cent more than last year. 
2.3 thousand students complet- 
ed teacher training courses, 
which is double last year’s 


figure. 
In the first half of 1959, 
10,000 students completed 


courses in institutions of 
higher education. 

The number of titles of 
books and booklets published 
in this country in the first six 
months of this year was 
2,805, an increase of 23 per 
cent over the corresponding 
period last year, The total 
number of copies issued fell 
by 8 per cent to 41.7 million. 
The total number of copies of 
newspapers printed rose by 
10 per cent to reach 764 mil- 
lion, while the figure for 
magazines was 244 million 


copies, which is lower by two 
per cent than the figure for 
the same period last year. 

At the end of June there 
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were 3,445 cinemas run by the 
state or by the trade unions — 
three per cent more than in 
the first half of last year. 
The number of cinema-goers, 
however, fell by 12 per cent 
to 99.6 million. 


Polish feature films and 
shorts are finding a growing 
foreign market, in both the So- 
cialist and capitalist countries. 

In 1954 nine films were sold 
to capitalist countries. In 1958 
23 countries bought a total of 
36 films, and this year the 
industry expects to sell more 
than 40. Polish films go out 
to all the European countries. 
Even in Switzerland, where 
films from the Socialist coun- 
tries had been under an 
embargo, Kanat met with 
great success. A growing 
number of films are finding 
their way into Belgian, Eng- 
lish and French cinemas. 

The largest purchaser of 
Polish films outside Europe is 
Japan, while an important 
new market is opening up in 
the Middle East. Iraq has 
recently bought five films and 
further negotiations are in 
progress, Israel has also shown 
an interest, and has already 
bought several films. There 
is also a steady rise in pur- 
chases by Latin America: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Uruguay, for example, 
are among our regular custo- 
mers, and a contract has re- 
cently been signed for the sale 
of four films to Cuba. 


TOURISTS IN FROMBORK 

Frombork, the town in 
which Copernicus worked and 
died, has become a lively 
centre for tourists, who come 
here from all parts of the 
country. Most of them are 
groups of young people. There 
are also many foreign visitors, 
who often go far out of their 
way in order to see From- 
bork’s magnificent cathedral 
and the Copernicus Museum. 








ART AND SCIENCE 


Gruca’s achievements in the operative treat. 
ment of paralysis of the limbs of cerebr) 
origin, of habitual slipping of the hip anj 
patella, as well as in the field of traumaty 
logy, are well known. Accounts of some ney 
methods of treatment have been published 
(Gruca, Garlicki, Malawski, Sowifski, Tm 
wihski). Several types of instruments and or 
thopedic apparatus have also been construct. 
ed, and some of them are being exported. 

Another important centre of this kind § 
the Surgical Clinic of Professor Dega. Her 
work is being done on the aetiology, treat- 
ment and prophylaxis of congenital luxation 
of the hip and on the organization and pro- 
cedures of rehabilitation of patients suffering 
from the sequelae of anterior poliomyelitis 
and fractures of the spinal column. Professor 
Dega has devised a comprehensive system of 
therapeutic rehabilitation. He is the general 
consultant on rehabilitation in Poland. 

We can thus say that in thoracic and gen- 
eral surgery Poland is on a par with advance 
ed European centres. In orthopedics and 
neurosurgery, Polish doctors have made their 
own significant and independent contribv- 
tions, which are known and valued all over 
the world. 

To complete the present description we 
may mention that Poland now has 557 spe 
cialized surgical departments. The total num- 
ber of surgeons who are being trained at the 
Institute of Medical Training has almost 
doubled since 1952 and a graded special 
ization system has been introduced for the 
general surgeons who are being trained at 
the Institute. Here students are obliged t 
follow a three months’ course in the relevant 
specialized clinical centre. 

The progress of Polish surgery during 
recent years has been presented here very 
briefly indeed. But the achievement has 
ben significant, and it has been attained in 


face of many difficulties which the country ' 


had to overcome in the period of reconstrut- 
tion. It provides an adequate criterion of the 
high value of Polish surgeons. 

A. B. 
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ADVANCES IN CHEMISTRY 


HE progress made in Poland during the 

last 15 years in chemical research is 
very important for the following reasons: 
(i) many research centres have been rebuilt 
completely or at least in part; (2) many new 
research centres have been founded and 
investigations of special importance to 
science and the national economy have been 
started; (3) valuable results in research have 
been obtained. Their significance has been 
explained by Professor M. Smiatowski in an 
article in Trybuna Ludu. 

For instance, the processing of coal tar, 
which is our most important liquid organic 
taw material, was until quite recently based 
on rather primitive methods, such as distilla- 
tion, gross chemical refining, etc. Experi- 
mental research had already started in 
Poland before 1939 in the field of ebullio- 
metry and cryometry (the science of boiling 
and solidification processes, respectively) but 
the greatest advance has taken place in the 
last 15 years. The recent discoveries have led 
to better utilization of the most valuable 
elements of coal tar on an industrial scale. 

The basic substances are obtained in a 
pure state so that they can be processed 
directly into medicines and vitamins. Thus 
the Polish coal derivatives industry has 
gained new opportunities for starting or 
expanding production of basic materials used 
in the manufacture of medicines, dyes, 
varnishes, etc., not only for home consumpt- 
ion, but for export as well. It is worth 
emphasizing that results of direct industrial 
value have been obtained through the ini- 
tiative of a research worker, not connected 
with industry, who conducted investigations 
from the point of view of theoretical 
tesearch. This confirms the principle that 
science must be in advance of the needs of 
industry and that fundamental research — 
at first apparently without any direct 
practical applications — often gives results 
of value to industry. 
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1,000 YEARS AGO 


Archaeological research 
into the period when the 
Polish State was formed is of 
particular interest now that 
Poland is preparing for the 
celebrations of her 1,000th 
anniversary. Professor Kazi- 
mierz Majewski explained 
some of the results of this 
research in an interview with 
a Polish Press Agency cor- 
respondent. 


“Since very few written 
documents of that period have 
survived we had to consult 
that most reliable source — 
the earth. Systematic research 
into the origin of the Polish 
state has been conducted for 
10 years. Its scope can be 
seen from the fact that in 
1959 alone the History of 
Material Culture Institute of 
the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, conducted excava- 
tions on 37 sites, with the help 
of some 100 experts. Its object 
is to answer a question of 
interest not only to scholars: 
what was Poland like in the 
9th and 10th centuries, when 
she began to emerge as a 
state? 


“The evidence obtained 
from excavations and other 
research already shows that 
certain scholars who claimed 
that the present Polish ter- 
ritories did not develop more 
civilized forms of life until 
the 10th century A.D., were 
completely mistaken. The 
assertion has also been re- 
futed that urban settlements 
only began to appear on these 
lands during the so-called 
German colonization of the 
13th century. In the early 10th 
century the material civiliza- 
tion of Polish towns was not 
lower than that of Western 
Europe. Coins and many im- 
ported goods testify to lively 
commercial contacts with 
neighbouring peoples. The 
relics cf a Romanesque-style 
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building, dating probably from 
the 10th century, have been 
found in the town of Wilflica. 
Traces of harbours and 
objects connected with ship- 
building from the same period 
prove the interest of our 
ancestors in navigation. An 
industrial district from the 2nd- 
5th century A.D., with smelt- 
ing furnaces has been discov- 
ered in the village of Igo- 
tomia near Cracow. Potter‘s 
ovens, also found there, 
indicate that the technique 
used there was the same as 
that which was typical of the 
Roman Empire at that time. 


“A proper examination of 
the birth of the Polish state re- 
quires also an investigation of 
the preceding periods. Judging 
by the many coins and other 
artefacts that have been 
found, the tribes which then 
lived on what are now Polish 
territories maintained lively 
trade contacts with the Roman 
Empire. Between the ist and 
the 6th century A.D., Cracow, 
Wroclaw and Kalisz were big 
settlements and most probably 
centres of political power. It 
is also highly probable that 
small political organisms had 
existed in Matlopolska (the 
region of Cracow and some 
adjacent districts) and in 
Silesia long before they were 
unified by Mieszko I.” 


DANCERS IN HOLLAND 


A Polish dance ensemble 
led by Eugeniusz Paplifski, 
an outstanding choreographer, 
visited the Netherlands last 
summer. In 14 days it gave 
14 performances. The en- 
semble has been invited to 
visit Belgium in January 1960. 








ART AND SCIENCE 


Another example of remarkable scientific 
achievement is the research in the border 
area between organic and _inorgani 
chemistry, carried out by Professor Tr 
biatowski’s school, into the structures o 
metals, alloys and inorganic compounds, 
This research, is concentrated in Wroclaw 
which is particularly significant, sin 
Wroclaw, is also the home of an impor 
school of research into complex compounds! 

Fine results have been achieved in 
developing rapid physico-chemical analytical 
methods to detect even the slighest traces of 
contamination. Physico-chemical and ele 
mentary methods of analysis of organidi®® 
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spectro-chemical methods of analysis. 
In the field of organic chemistry speci 


has dealt with research into the alkaloids ofij,.°,¢ 
lycopodium, carbonyl derivatives, and organi¢ynti] 
compounds of phosphorus. ithou 
Other important research is that into the*ten 
symmetry of the molecular structure of|, ee 
naphthalene and into alkaloids, pear 
by the Poznan school of Professor Suszko,which 
and the parallel research into nitroparaffingV@!- 
and their derivatives (Professor Urbazriski’ 
school in Warsaw). As far as technologi he 
research is concerned, pride of place must bejgth ¢ 
given to Professor Bretsznajder’s school ineame 
Warsaw and Professor Bobrownicki’s school 4™ 
in Wroclaw. The former explores neW,,i.1, 
methods of obtaining aluminium from Polishof Eu 
bauxites and of working sulphur deposits,love \ 
and the latter on improving artificial ferti-Kings 
Vien 0 -bec 
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,_ iWspomnienia [Recollections]. By 
iportany “Marian Rosco Bogdanowicz. Wy- 
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dawnictwo Literackie. 
1959. 522 pp. 


Krakow, 


The Recollections of Marian Rosco 
1d elesBogdanowicz, published some months 

fo, deserve a review primarily 
OrganlGeecause of their unexpectedly favour- 
» 200VGable reception by the public. For 
rofessomBogdanowicz’s book belongs to a 
ofesso! is of memoirs which was already 
Troctawe anachronism fifty years ago: the 

snobbish society chronicle, in which 
most of the space is devoted to 
scriptions of balls, receptions, 
nenus, dresses and aristocratic family 
ronnexions. 


The Recollections come to an end 
, jwith a description of the last days 
speci peace in 1914. Their success can 
schooljhardly be explained by the fact that 
whichjite author, who died in an Old 
loids off People’s Home in Cracow in 1955, at 

age of 93, went on writing them 
organi until the last day of his life — 
vithout notes. My own guess is that 
ontemporary readers are interested 
h and amused by both the quaintness 
_the world captured by Bogda- 
vicz and by his attitude to life — 
h he regarded as a great car- 
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nto thet 
ure off, 
iducteding 
Suszko,|wh 
attins- 
ahski’g Bogdanowicz was born in 1862 in 
Jogicak** Part of the former Polish lands 
° 0 the east of Lwéw which in the 
aust D€igth century belonged to Austria. He 
1001 imeame of a family of landed gentry 
school® Armenian origin, which had little 
newt common either with the Polish 
, aristocracy or with the royal courts 
OLESITo} e. But he was so much in 
spositsjlove with the world of the kaisers, 
| ferti-XiMgs and princes that he contrived 
to -become an aristocrat by assimila- 
tion. His life has something in 
‘common with that of those 18th cen- 


tury adventurers who set out to 


| 
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Tales from the Vienna Woods 


make their fortunes at the various 
courts of E 

At the age of thirty-two Bogdano- 
wicz became an imperial chamberlain. 
He took his purely honorary title 
very seriously and left his estate to 
settle in Vienna, where he soon 
moved among the highest society. 
In 1901 his career came to a 
mysterious end: he was barred from 
the court and obliged to leave 
Vienna. He moved on to Paris, where 
after a shaky start he quickly 
established himself as a_ successful 
journalist and novelist. He was 
a party to a number of strange 
financial deals and received even 
stranger proposals. The Vatican 
wanted to enlist him in its diplomatic 
service. He was promised all kinds 
of facilities: a shortened course of 
compulsory theological studies and 
rapid appointment to the office of 
papal nuncio. In 1905, out of the blue, 
Briand, one of the leading advocates 
of the separation of Church and 
State, sent him as his secret emissary 
to Cardinal Mery de Val in Rome. 
Bogdanowicz willingly undertook this 
mission, although in fact, as a 
Chamberlain of His Most Catholic 
Majesty, he should have had nothing 
whatever to do with an atheist like 
Briand. In 1914 he was overjoyed 
to become the ambassador of the 
ruritanian ruler of Albania, prince 
Wied, at the Court of St. James. The 
outbreak of war however prevented 
him from taking up this appointment. 
The rest of Bogdanowicz’s life, which 
he did not have time to record, is 
not nearly so exciting. 

During the First World War he 
stayed in London, and although an 
Austrian subject he managed there 
to retain his social position and 
maintain good relations with pro- 
minent British politicians. After the 
war he returned to Poland and 
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served on several diplomatic missions, 
later living in the tastles of his titled 
friends. During the Warsaw Rising 
he lost all the materials he had 
collected for his memoirs. 


The reviewers of the Recollections 
have been trying to put their fingers 
on the source of Bogdanowicz’s social 
successes. It seems to me that there 
were several contributory factors. 
First, Bogdanowicz devoted himself 
entirely to his social campaigning: 
he had a certain amount of money, 
but no duties and no_ other 
interests — he never worked for any 
serious cause. Nature endowed him 
with a charming social manner and 
a gift for conversation; he also had 
a way of winning people over to his 
views, whatever they happened to 
be. And last but not least, this 


A Chequered Career 


Wspomnienia Dyplomatyczne [Diplo- 
matic Memoirs]. By Jan Droho- 
jowski. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
pp. 416. 


This is a picturesque and cu- 
riously captivating book. The autor 
is a descendant of an aristocratic 
family well-known in Poland before 
the war. Directly and simply, as if 
in the course of an after-dinner con- 
versation, he describes the multi- 
farious adventures of his thirty years 
as a diplomat. His career began after 
the first world war, with the first 
prize and gold medal of the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris. 
It led him through many European 
countries, and then on to the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the countries 
of Latin America, Egypt and a host 
of others. 


Above all, Drohojowski gives a 
picture of the Polish diplomatic world 
before the war, seen at first hand 
with a mordant eye. The people he 
describes were puffed up with their 
own importance and convinced that 
they were playing a leading réle on 
the European scene; in reality they 
were merely pawns, moved back- 


’prilliant “dancer. who describes wit; 
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such immense and even exaggerate) 
gusto the good looks of his count 
cousins and the Austrian princessg 
was ... a woman-hater. This .asper 
of his personality goes some 
towards explaining the conduct ¢ 
some of his patrons and the obscun 
circumstances of his dismissal from 
Vienna in 1902. 

- The Recollections are writty 
with a lively pen: they are easy 
diverting reading. Bogdanowicz cer. 
tainly had literary gifts. During th 
years 1903-27 he contributed to such 
French papers as Figaro, Gaulois 
Echo de Paris and Gil Blas; ip 
England his articles were printed i 
The Times, Westminster Gazette ani 
Evening Standard. 


Dominik Horodytski 


wards and forwards on the political 
chessboard by forces they did not 
understand, and whose strategy they 
were incapable of grasping. 

The author rubbed shoulders wi 
ministers and ambassadors, me 
Charles de Gaulle at the Ecole 
Sciences Politiques and Mussolini 
the aristocratic drawing-rooms 
Rome, was a friend of Paderewski 
and Sikorski, talked to Chiang Kal- 
shek and was with the group which 
accompanied Mikolajezyk on his 
journey from London to Moscow 
at the end of the Second World War. 




















a rapid pen, often just, at times 
cruel. As an example I may quote 4 
remark made by August Zaleski, 
president of the phantom government- 
in-exile in London: “When you mov 
in high society,” he said paternally 
young Drohojowski, “don’t be since 
Sincerity doésn’t pay there.” (Th 
remark dates from 1926, when 
Zaleski, then Polish Ambassador in) 
Rome, was about to become a turn- 
coat and join the camp of Pilsudski, 
the sanacja). 

The author of these memoirs Was 
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himself firmly opposed to Piisudski 
and his group of Colonels. When he 
learned of Pitsudski’s coup d’état of 
May 1926, Drohojowski, at that time 
First Secretary of the Embassy in 
Rome, gave vent to his indignation 
by tearing down the portrait of the 
Marshal and trampling it on the 
ground. He preferred to renounce hi° 
career and choose exile, rather than 
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writin serve the sanacja regime. Before 
re easy] jeaving Rome, he had the privilege 
icz cet-§ of being received by the Pope. It is 
ring th} worthwhile citing his racy account 
to suchf of this interview: 
Gauls “] presented myself at the 
las; it} appointed hour. A fellow-member of 
inted inf my club, Count Stanislaw Caterini, 
tte aMii an officer of the Pope’s noblemen’s 
guard, was on duty. He warned me 
lyfiskt | that the Pope was in a bad humour. 
The Pope entered the small room 
where I. was waiting, preceded 
by two prelates; he asked me 
how long I had been in Rome 
and. why I had -not come to 
see him earlier. I answered that 
I had not had the privilege of being 
tical] accredited to him. The Pope then 
did not} wanted to know where my Govern- 
gy they} ment was sending me. ‘Nowhere,’ 
was my reply, ‘I am leaving the 
TS WIE service because of the recent changes 
» =mee in Poland.’ ‘And I,’ said the Pope, 
ole de ‘respect Marshal Pilsudski very 
olini i highly,’.‘I do not? — I. answered 
ms F quicklyand without ceremony. The 
' “| ring fairly knocked against my teeth. 
ig Kale) The audience was over.” 
— After. leaving the diplomatic ser- 










Publicystyka (Journalism). By Ga- 

. briela Zapolska. Edited by 
Jadwiga Czachowska and Ewa 
Korzeniewska. (Vol. One of the 
Selected Works of Zapolska). 
Ossolineum. Wrocltaw-Warszawa, 
1959. Part I — LXXXVI -++ 408. pp. 
Part II — 520 pp. 








This edition of Gabriela Zapolska's 
collected articles of 1881-1897 has 
caused a literary sensation in Poland. 
Until now nobody remembered her 
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vice Drohojowski turned to jour- 
nalism. This was his occupation, 
in the United States and in Europe, 
until the day when — after the defeat 
of September 1939 — General 
Sikorski called him to London. Con- 
vinced of the necessity of forming 
an alliance with the Soviet Union, 
Drohojowski supported Sikorski in 
his efforts to achieve this. For this 
reason he was thoroughly hated by 
those who were responsible for the 
defeat and who failed to draw any 
lessons from the misfortunes of Po- 
land. When Drohojowski went to 
Moscow with Mikolajezyk he joined 
the Polish Provisional -Government 
without hesitation. 


Since then he has taken part in 
several sessions of the United Nations 
as a member of the Polish Delegation, 
and he has represented Poland as 
ambassador first in Latin America 
and then in Egypt. 


All these adventures are described 
in the Diplomatic Memoirs. The book 
is full of anecdotes and flashes of wit. 
What it lacks is perhaps simply 
history, the dense, and dramatic back~ 
ground of those thirty years against 
which the events, encounters; 
intrigues and personal conflicts 
related by the author took place, 

But as.it is the book well ‘fulfils 
the task set out by Jan Drohojowski 
in his preface. It helps us:to under- 
stand the whys: and: wherefores of 
today’s Poland. 

Roman Korneckt 


as a publicist; even the critics who 
analysed her work as a playwright 
did not take into serious considera- 
tion what she wrote as a journalist. 
But they were wrong, for Zapolska’s 
journalism provides the answer to 
many questions about the gradual 
evolution of her personality as 
a writer. Her work as_ Paris 
correspondent of Warsaw newspapers 
clearly shows the formation of her 
interests and artistic tastes. More- 
over, these writings, valuable as 








documents, are still readable and 
interesting; they are strikingly good 
pieces of journalistic craftsmanship 
and literary reporting. 


Zapolska went to school with 
excellent publicists in Paris. Such 
masters as Mirbeau, Lemaitre, Bauer 
or even Sarcey inspired her articles. 
Like them, she was afraid neither of 
bold opinions nor of partisanship. 
Frankly engaged in the debates con- 
ducted in the artistic circles of her 
time, she never liked to adopt the 
position of a detached outsider. 


Thus among the ‘literature about 
Paris’ her reportages and essays have 
a particularly authentic quality. 
Today this field of literature is 
immense. There are thousands of 
major and minor works in almost 
every language, but not very many 
of them have the ring of truth of 
Zapolska’s reportages. For most of the 
writers and press correspondents 
who have come to the French capital 
have been content with the réle of 
tourists — following the advice of 
their guide-books, visiting the 
Louvre, looking at the beautiful 
monuments of the past and above all 
trying to get tickets for the Comédie 
Francaise or the Opera. They were 
interested in French classicism — 
and also in the more frivolous Muse. 
They liked to breathe the air of 
Montmartre, but in their judgements 
rarely went beyond the opinions of 
foreigners who were partaking of 
French culture while not participat- 
ing in its making. 


Not so Zapolska. She went to 
Paris as correspondent of the Kurier 
Warszawski to cover the Paris Exhi- 
bition. But she intended to settle 

mtly in France and gain a 
position for herself in the theatrical 
world and in literature. At home she 
had published a number of novels: 
Mataszka, Kaska Kariatyda (Kate the 
Caryatid) and Przedpiekle (Anteroom 
to Hell), as well as a volume of short 
stories entitled Akwarele (Aqua- 
relles). These works had made her 
a famous ‘naturalistic’ writer in 
Poland, where — like Zola in 


France — she had become the target 
of many 
immorality”. 


attacks for “spreading 
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In Paris Zapolska thought aboje 
all of a theatrical career similar . 
Modrzejewska’s in America. She trieg 
to improve her diction,  studig 


different réles under the supervision there is 


of Talbot and Samary, directors 4 
the Comédie Fracaise, and dreamej 
of appearing on the stage of the io 


Théatre Gymnase and the Gaité. She} ince st 


had almost no contacts with Pole 
in Paris, but rather with Frenc 
writers, painters, and actors. She 


sent home interviews with Mauriag, Lapolsk: 


Barrés, Cattula, Mendés, Janvier, and |" 


the renowned Severine; she went t -— 
the cabarets to see the performance laste 


of Yvette Guilbert and Aristide 
Bruant. 

Paris at that time was living 
through hectic days. The Exhibition 
was a grand review of achievements 
in technology and culture. 





new trends and their opponents, the 
naturatists. The Thédtre Libre ad}. 
Antoine had just been founded. In 
the salons the impressionists were 
exhibiting their work. 


To start with, Zapolska was tradi- 
tional in her work as a _ journalist. 
She admired performances at the 
Comédie Francaise, and condemned 
all deviations from naively conceived 
‘naturalism’ in art. But when she 
had made ‘contact with the milieu of 
Théatre Libre, and later even entered 
it as a member of the company, she 
changed her views. Zapolska became 
enthusiastic about Antoine’s methods 
and the theatrical revolution initiated 
by the naturalists. “Before the advent 
of the Théétre Libre,” she writes, “a 
hideous routine ruled the French 
stage, in acting, in staging, in pro- 
duction as well as in the style and 
construction of the play. This pattern 
was far cruder and more backward 
than at home and in the other 
countries of Europe. The actors stay- 
ed on the proscenium all the time, 
they used the accepted worn-out 
gestures, which resembled those of 
puppets rather than the behaviour 
of live human beings. The décor 
was usually very primitive: painted 
bookshelves and cupboards wer 
considered quite sufficient. Antoine 





In the | mm 
literary press the problems of att articles 
were discussed by the partisans of temic 


was the first to understand that this 





atmosphere of make-believe and arti- 
had fatal consequences... His 


tudiéi fctors speak and move like people; 


is no trace of pathos. Gestures 


iiwe modest and true, like... the plain 


which register pain and joy 

in life. Guignol fell down, and in his 
ace stood truth, naked and pure!” 
Her experience in Antoine’s 
theatre had a strong influence upon 
a’s work. It brought forth 

the dramatic realism of her 
comedies — Moralnosé pani Dulskiej 
Morality of Madame Dulska), 
Zabusia, Ich Czworo (The Four of 


"iThem) — and her obsession with the 


‘ragicomedy of bigotry”. 
In art criticism Zapolska became 


an ally of the impressionists. “Place 


jeunes, place!” is the battle-cry 


mannerisms and determinedly 
detailed imitation of nature 
art. “Eternally and always — a 
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rebours!” she writes, turning against 
the opponents of impressionism. “In 
art there should be nature, and in 
nature — art! Oh insane humanity, 
insane — which calls itself healthy. 
The shadows of Carriére, emerging 
from misty chaos, enrapture me. This 
illumination is unnatural, such light 
does not exist! What do I care! When 
I want to see natural light, I walk 
outside the exhibition building and 
look at the sunshine.” Behind these 
words there is a modern aesthetic 
consciousness. 

Zapolska had very close relations 
with the ‘young’, especially with the 
‘Nabis’ group, headed by Paul 
Gerusier, and the views of the 
‘Nabists’ became her creed. But this 
is backed by Zapolska’s own artistic 
sensitivity: her appraisals of 
Gauguin, Van Gogh or Puvis dé 
Chavannes are to this day very 
pertinent, and they remain of interest 
to historians of French art. 


Jerzy Jackl 
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LEON GOMOLICKI: Ucieczka [Escape]. 
Wydawnictwo Lédzkie. E6dz, 1959. 165 pp. 
$0.50 


This work, a psychological novel about 
the youth and adolescence of a boy in 
a small Podolian town, won second prize 
in a competition held by the 4£6dz 
Publishing House in 1958. The action is 
set on the Polish borders, shortly after 
World War I, against the background of 
the struggle over Poland’s frontiers and 
complicated national and social conflicts. 


WILHELM MACH: Zycie duze i mate 
{Life Big and Small], Wydawnictwo 
Lédzkie. L6dz, 1959. 196 pp. $0.50 


This novel won first prize in the L6dz 
Publishing House competition. It is in 
the form of reminiscences of a child, the 
son of a poacher, written immediately 
after the end of the last war, when sharp 
national conflicts and the activities of 
Ukrainian fascist gangs had brought about 
the destruction of what had been quiet 
villages in south-eastern Poland. Yet this 
is a psychological, and not a social, novel. 
Reality is seen through the eyes of a 
very impressionable child with a vivid 
imagination. The philosophical under- 
current of the novel is concerned with 
the ‘mythology’ of childhood and _ its 
influence on the psychology of the adult. 


BOLESLAW PRUS: Kroniki [Chron- 
icles]. Ed. Zygmunt Szweykowski. Vol. 8. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 620 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 


Journalism provided the main source 
of income for Bolesiaw Prus, the great 
Polish prose writer of the 19th century. 
The present volume is one of a series in 
witich his articles are collected for the 
first time. It contains the Weekly Chron- 
icles for 1885, a true encyclopedia of life 
in Warsaw. The text is made more 
accessible for the modern reader by the 
addition of comprehensive notes. 


Przedmiescie [The Suburb]. By Helena 
Boguszewska, Jézef CzySciriski, Alfred 
Degal, Jerzy Kornacki, Wiadystaw 
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Kowalski, Gusicaw Morcinek, 


Kazimien 
Muszatéwna, Zofia Natkowska; Sydor Rey, 


Ignacy Robb (Narbutt), Bruno Sch 
Bolesiaw Piach (Sandberg). Czyteinik 
Warszawa, 1959. 474 pp. Cloth. $1.75 


Selected works of authors who in th 
early thirties formed a literary grow 
known as Przedmiegcie [the Suburb]. They 
believed the task of literature to be the 
study of social problems by specitic 
methods, above all by direct observation 
They differed from each other both 
style and political programme, but @ 
turned away from _ the psychologic 
towards the social. They were clearly ant- 
fascist and _ anti-capitalist, with pn- 
labour sympathies, although not connected 
with any political parties and numberin 
no political figures among their member. 


RYSZARD MATUSZEWSKI, Contemp 
rary Polish Writers. Polonia Publishing 
House. Warszawa, 1959. 291 pp. $1.60 (issued 
also in French). 


Short studies of twenty-four outstand 
ing Polish poets, novelists and essayist 
who wrote between 1914 and the presen 
day and who may be of particulz) 
interest to the foreign reader. They hav 
been written by a well-known Warsaw 
literary critic, author of several works 
on contemporary Polish literature. Th 
Introduction gives a brief outline of the 
earlier history of Polish literature, mi 
in his final chapter the author briefly 
describes recent writers who are mi 
characterized in separate articles. Gener 
information on translations of the work 
discussed into foreign languages is giv® 
and there is a bibliography of translation 
into English. 


ANTONI SELONIMSKI: Nowe wieril 
[New Poems]. Czytelnik. Warszawa, 1% 
32, pp. $0.40. 

The work of a poet of the older ge 


ration, also an essayist and sa 
writer, now Chairman of the 


Writers’ Union. 
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JANUSZ STRADECKI: Julian Tuwim: 


Bibliografia [Julian Tuwim: A _ Biblio- 
graphy]. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 609 pp. 
Cloth. $2.50 


Kazimien} 4 complete bibliography of the works 
ydor Rey,f.¢ Julian Tuwim (1894-1953) published up 
© Schuhi, 1957 (i.e. including his posthumous 
Czyteinit}juplications), and of all published 
1.75 material referring to him (1919-1957). There 
ho in thee five indexes, and numerous notes and 
ry grow cross-references. 

rb]. They 
to be thy JAN SPIEWAK: Polska w poezji naro- 
+ specific iéw Swiata. Antologia wierszy o Polsce. 
servation, (Poland in World Poetry. An Anthology 
r both fof Poems about Poland]. PIW. Warszawa, 
, but apse. 463 pp. Cloth. $1.25 
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sarly anti- 
fith —pr- 
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1umbering 
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MARIAN BISKUP: Zjednoczenie Pomo- 
1a Wschodniego z Polskq w potowie XV 
wieku [The Unification of Eastern Pome- 
Jontempt ania with Poland in the Middle of the 
ith Century]. Published by PWN for the 
60 (issle} polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
History. Warszawa, 1959. 396 pp. $2.65 


The political unification of Eastern 
Pomerania with Poland is shown as a 
fonsequence of economic, social, national 
‘Jama cultural connections. which accounted 
for its survival for centuries. This com- 
prehensive study draws on Polish and 
al wotlicreign source material which has not 
ure. Mireviously been used. There is a summary 
ne of flin German. 




















WEADYSLAW FILIPOWIAK: Kamien 
Wezesnodziejowy [The Early History of 
Kamieh]. Published by PWN for the 
Szezecin Scientific Society. Warszawa, 1959. 
4 pp. $0.50 


Published in connection with the 
approaching thousandth anniversary of 
the Polish State, this volume covers both 
the existing literature on the subject and 
the results of the latest archaeological 
discoveries at Kamien, a town to the north 
of Szczecin, near the estuary of the Odra. 
in the early Middle Ages it was a Slav 
fading centre which had contacts both 
with Greater Poland (the Poznan district 
and the adjacent regions) and with the 
countries of Scandinavia and Germany. 
It reached a fairly high level of civiliza- 
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Principally a testimony to cultural con- 
tacts between Poland and other countries. 
Interest in Poland was greatest in the 
periods of Polish national insurrections 
and arose out of political sympathies, so 
that much of the poetry that resulted 
was merely topical and without permanent 
value as literature. Nevertheless the 
anthology includes translations of poems 
about Poland by such poets as Ronsard, 
Goethe, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Shevchenko, Petdfi, 
Eluard, Aragon, Brecht, Blok, Rylsky and 
Neruda. 


HISTORY 


tion in the 12th and 13th centuries, until 


its destruction in the German invasions 
of the 14th century. 
Komunikaty Dowéddztwa Gléwnego 


Gwardii Ludowej i Armii Ludowej. Doku- 
menty [Communiqués of the Headquarters 
of the People’s Guard and the People’s 
Army. Documents]. Published by MON 
for the Centre for Research into the 
History of the Party attached to the 
Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party. Warszawa, 1959. 335 pp. 
23 plates. Cloth, $0.75 


Documents for 1942-44, the principal 
source material for the history of the 
operations of the left-wing partisan troops 
who were under a single command 
connected with the Polish Workers’ Party. 
These troops dealt many severe blows to 
the Nazis, especially by destroying com- 
munication lines leading to the Eastern 
front. The documents also give informa- 
tion on the co-operation of these troops 
with the Home Army and the Peasant 
Battalions. 


Mazury i Warmia 1800-1870. Wybdr 
Zrédet [{Mazuria and Warmia, 1800-1870. 
Selected Source Material]. Ed. Wiadysiaw 
Chojnacki. Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1959. 
LXIV + 746 pp. $5.70 


Selected archive material (85 per cent 
of it from German sources), mainly from 
the Polish ethnic area, relating to the 
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economic, political, social and cultural 
condition of life in Mazuria and Warmia 
(the former East Prussia), It casts light 
on the Polish resistance to germanization, 
the state of elementary schools, and the 
position of the Protestant Church in 
Mazuria and the Catholic Church in 
Warmia. 


PPR. Rezolucje, odezwy, instrukcje i 
okéiniki Komitetu Centralnego Aug. 1944- 
Dec. 1945 [The Polish Workers Party. 
Resolutions, proclamations, instructions 
and circulars of the Central Committee. 
August 1944 to December 1945]. Published 
on the 15th anniversary of People’s Poland 
by Ksiazka i Wiedza for the Centre for 
Research into the History of the Party 
attached to the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers Party. Warszawa, 
1959. 244 pp. $0.65 

Basic documents on _ recent Polish 
history. They cover the period of the 
formation of the central authorities after 
the expulsion of the Nazis, the first 
political and economic reforms, (agrarian 
reform in particular), the initial take-over 
of the Recovered Territories and their 
integration with the rest of the country, 
the re-opening of factories and mines, the 
repatriation of the Polish population from 
the East, etc, 


STANISLAW SMOLKA: Mieszko Stary 
+ jego wiek oraz Uwagi o pierwotnym 
ustroju spoteczefistwa Polski Piastowskiej 
[Mieszko the Old and His Epoch and 
Remarks on the Original Social System 
in Piast Poland]. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 
718 pp. Cloth, $4.45 

A new edition of an excellent mono- 
graph first published in 1881. It covers one 
of the important and interesting periods 
in. Polish mediaeval history (1138-1207), 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 6 


KONSTANTY GRZYBOWSKI: Teoria 
reprezentaci w Polsce epoki Odrodzenia 
[The Theory of Political Representation 
in Renaissance Poland]. PWN, Warszawa, 
1959. 332 pp. $2.25 

A study of the history of the Polish 
parliamentary system. Grzybowski’s con- 
clusion is that while the Polish Parliament 
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when the centralized authority of tie 
first rulers of the Piast dynasty wa 
destroyed by the feudal inheritang 
system and replaced by a group o 
separate independent duchies. The pox 
is admirably written. There is an intr. 
duction by Professor Aleksander Gieysztor, 
a Polish specialist in mediaeval history. 


ALFRED WIELOPOLSKI: Gospodarks 
Pomorza Zachodniego w latach 1800-n 
[Economic Life in Western Pomerania 
1800-1918]. Published by PWN for the 
Szezecin Scientific Society. Szczecip. 
Poznah, 1959. 209 pp. $2.85 

An outline of the geography and ew- 
nomic development of Western Pomerania, 
Special attention is paid to the effects of 
the 1914-18 war on the region. 


We Have Not Forgotten. 1939-1945, Ma- 
terial selected and edited by Stanislaw 
Wrzos-Glinka, Tadeusz Mazur and Jerny 
Tomaszewski. Layont by Stanislaw Kopi 
and Stanistaw Miedza-Tomaszewski. Publ- 
ished by the Polonia Publishing Hous 
for the League of Fighters for Freedom 
and Democracy. Warszawa, 1959. 265 pp. 
Cloth. $6.25 


An album illustrating the Occupation 
of Poland, the Nazi terror, the fight o 
the Poles for the freedom of their country, 
and the price paid by the Polish nation 
for its victory. 
hundred documentary photographs, many 
of them little known, showing the Naz 
invasion of 1939, the extermination of the 
civilian population, the concentration 
camps, the activities of the partisans ai 
the battles of Polish regulars on the 
various fronts. The volume ends with = 
outline of the history of the period ani 
a summary of Polish losses, Published with 
parallel texts, in English, Russian an 
French. 


LAW @e ECONOMICS 


in the 16th century worked out i 
practice of decision by majority vote ® 
a result of “an alliance of the King wil 
the progressive elements among 
middle strata of the gentry” against & 
aristocracy, it did not establish 
practice as a constitutional p 
This — as is well-known — had a 
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effect on the functioning of the two 
chambers of Parliament when the Jagiellon 
dynasty became extinct. 


KAZIMIERA KAKOL: Social Rights and 
Facilities in Poland. Polonia Publishing 
House. Warsaw, 1958. 92 pp. $0.80. (Pub- 
lished also in Polish, French, German and 
Spanish versions). 

A concise account of social legislation 
in contemporary Poland (labour legisla- 


tion, trade unions, the rights of women 


and juveniles, social insurance and public 
assistance, the social rights of the family). 
The progress made in the 15 years since 
the end of the war, when a beginning had 
to be made almost from nothing, is shown, 
and prospects for further advance are 
outlined. 


EDWARD NABIEL: O specyfice rozwoju 
imperializmu niemieckiego [The Specific 
Character of the Development of German 
Imperialism}. PWN. Warszawa. 1959. 400 pp. 
$2.25 

A Marxist analysis of the history of the 
German economy in the period preceding 
World War I. The author demonstrates 
that the development of the German eco- 
nomy was marked by certain traits 
associated with the militaristic character 
of the state and favouring aggressive 
tendencies. 


Studia z zakresu koniunktury wspdt- 
ezesnego kapitalizmu [Studies in Trade 
Cycles in Contemporary Capitalism]. Vol. 3. 
Published by PWN for the Economic 


FINE ARTS 


BARBARA KWIATKOWSKA: Henryk 
Tomaszewski. Published by Arkady for 
the State Institute of Art, in the Contem- 
porary Polish Artists series. Warszawa, 
1959. 96 pp. $1.05 

A small album of reproductions of 
posters, book illustrations and humorous 
drawings by Henryk Tomaszewski. His 
work is both modern and _ readily 
accessible, which means that be has a 
high reputation both among the critics 
and with a wider public. 


JERZY MACIERAKOWSKI and WOJ- 
CIECH NATANSON: Mieczystawa Cwi- 
klifiska. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 90 pp. $0.50 
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Sciences Research Centre, Polish Academy 
of Sciences. Warszawa, 1959. 97 pp. $0.65 

The book contains, first, an analysis of 
the causes and effects of the general fall 
in raw material prices on the world 
market in 1957-58; second, papers on diffi- 
culties in the United States and in West- 
ern Europe due to trade cycles, and the 
repercussions of this on the economically 
backward countries. 


TADEUSZ SZTURM DE SZTREM: Instytut 
Gospodarstwa Spotecznego 1920-1944 [The 
Institute of Social Economy, 1920-1944]. 
PWN. Warszawa, 1959, 284 pp. $1.40 

This important contribution to the 
history of Polish institutions dedicated to 
social research is a study of the prin- 
cipal centre of social research of its time, 
headed almost throughout its existence 
by the sociologist Ludwik Krzywicki, To- 
day the seventy-odd books published by 
the Institute are the main source of infor- 
mation on the social system and social and 
economic issues in Poland between 1919 
and 1939. The most important items, all of 
them published in Polish, are Pamietniki 
bezrobotnych (Memoirs of the Unemployed) 
1933, Pamietniki chtopédw (Memoirs of 
Peasants) 2 vols., 1935 and 1936, Struktura 
spoteczna wsi polskiej (The Social 
Structure of the Polish Rural Areas) 1938, 
Bezrobocie wérédd chtopéw (Unemploy- 
ment Among the Peasants) 1939. The 
author of the present study worked in the 
Institute from its foundation until 1944 
(during the war the Institute carried on 
its work underground) and was to all 
intents and purposes Krzywicki’s deputy. 


e@ THEATRE 


Mieczysiawa Cwiklifska, née Trapszo, 
one of the most popular actresses of the 
older generation, is of the third generation 
of a distinguished family of actors. This 
booklet is therefore also an interesting 
contribution to the history of acting in 
Poland. 


JOZEF SZCZUBLEWSKI: Helena Mo- 
drzejewska. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 184 pp., 
17 plates. $0.60. 

A short study, based on the results of 
the most recent research, of the life and 
activity of Helena Modrzejewska-Modjeska, 
the famous Polish actress of the 19th 
century. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS 


‘ADAM KROKIEWICZ: Moralnogé Ho- 
mera it etyka Hezjoda [T’he Moral System 
of Homer and the Ethics of Hesiod]. Pax. 
Warszawa, 1959. 278 pp. $1.35 

An analysis of the views of Homer and 
Hesiod on the destiny and tasks of Man. 
The advance represented by the views of 
Hesiod over those of the author of the 
Illiad is emphasized. 


Fiften Years of People’s Poland. Polonia 
Publishing House. Warszawa, 1959, 238 pp. 
$0.40. (Also published in French, German 
and Russian versions). 

General information about Poland today 
against the backgroud of the past 15 years. 
Divided into the following chapters: The 
Social and Political System of the Polish 
People‘s Republic; Industry; Agriculture; 
Poland’s Western Territories; Education; 
Science; Some Information on the Cultural 
Achievements of People’s Poland, 1944-59. 
Each chapter is written by an outstanding 
specialist. A relatively large amount of 
space is given to educational and cultural 
issues. There are many photographs and 
diagrams. 


Na szcezytach gér Europy. [On the Peaks 
of European Mountains]. Ed. Kazimierz 
Saysse Tobiczyk. Wiedza Powszechna. 
Warszawa, 1959. 392 pp. Cloth. $2.70 


The first, richly illustrated volume of 
a study of Polish mountaineering, written 
by eleven experts on the subject. It coy- 
ers the exploration of the Carpathians, 
with particular stress on the High Tatras, 
both in summer and winter, and the 
Polish expeditions to the Alps. The 
second volume will deal with Polish 
expeditions to mountain ranges in other 
econtinents (chiefly the Andes and the 
Himalayas). 


Szata roéglinna Polski [The Flora of 


Poland]. Ed. Whadystaw Szafer. PWN. 
Warszawa, 1959. Vol. 1 — XV + 586 pp. 
Vol. 2 — VIII + 339 pp. 2 maps. Cloth. 
$7.60 


A comprehensive study of the distri- 
bution of plants in Poland, in which con- 
siderable attention is paid to the history 
of Polish flora and the effects of human 
activity upon it. There are many illustra- 
tions. 


Stownik towaroznawczy [Dictionary of 
Trade]. Vol. 8 PWG. Warszawa, 1959. 
2071 pp. Cloth. $6.60 

The eighth volume of a comprehensive 
encyclopaedia. Entries from Sn to Wi. 
Includes Russian, English, French, Spanish, 
German and Italian equivalents of Polish 
terms, and a comprehensive bibliography. 
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vol. 5., PISM., 150 pp. . 

THE FAMILY LAW 

vol. 4., PISM., 1958, 73 pp. 

MINING 

1/55, PISM, 1955, 97 pp. . . 
SCIENCES AND UNIVERSITY scHoois: 
1/54, PISM, 1954, 1 

SAFETY AND HIGIENE at WORK 

vol. 3. PISM, 1957, 1 














ARS POLONA 
Foreign Trade Enterprice 
offers a selection of books (in English): 
Legislation of Poland. Laws. Decrees. Order. Ordinances. 





$0.90 
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These ot all books reviewed in this issue of Polish 
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